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CHRISTMAS MORALITIES 
FOR 1852. 

Tene are stated periods in the year which the 
whole community regards with traditional re- 
spect or religious veneration. The anniver- 
saries of memorable events—the days on which 
illustrious men were born, or useful institutions 
founded—are consecrated in the national me- 
mory. Such retrospective associations inspire 
a people with hopefulness, strengthen their 
moral feelings, call forth their gratitude, and 
fortify their resolutions. They teach us to ad- 
mire our ancestors for the difficulties they sur- 
mounted and the triumphs they achieved, of 
which we are reaping the fruits; and impress 
upon us the duty of emulating their example, 
and enriching the inheritance that we have to 
bequeath to posterity. In such remembrances 
we connect the pres nt with the past—seize the 
initial point from which great improvements 
in science and art have started, and trace 
through the obstructions of ignorance and the 
resistances of prejudice the advancing move- 
ments of social progress. We recognise the 
power of individuals to elevate the human race 
and to stamp the impress of their genius not 
only on their contemporaries, but on future 
generations ; and the fact conveys a lesson of 
responsibility from which none can be permitted 
to plead exemption. The invention of printing 
has made thought, with its results, a con- 
tinuity, and civilisation is matured as the stores 
of wisdom are transmitted and accumulated. 

This season of the year is distinguished from 
all others by the solemnity of the mission with 
which it is associated. Ifthe works and deeds 
of men, their discoveries or their personal sacri- 
fices, as these affect our temporal welfare, de- 
mand a grateful commemoration; our hopes 
and aspirations, our feelings and emotions, are 
warmed with holier fervour, and sublimed into 
a purer and loftier elevation when we meditate 
on the spiritual blessings with which the festival 
of Christmas is connected. It is a season for 
the forgiveness of injuries, the pardon of ene- 
mies. We are called upon to cast away the 
pride of birth and riches, and to remember tha 
lowly and the poor. The pursuit of wealth is 
to be suspended for its distribution, and in dis- 
pensing charity we are reminded that we are no 
more than trustees of our worldly possessions. 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof.” 

We are not about to usurp the functions of the 
pulpit, and deliver a sermon, but the opportu- 
nity is not inappropriate to connect some of the 
laws of social and industrial progress with higher 
considerations than the speculations of political 
economists, and the theories of statesmanship, 
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Barbarism and despotism have both this in com- 
mon—that they regard the law of the strong- 
est as the law of nature; and, on this rude 
maxim, both practically act, till moral power 
conquers physical force. This is a great epoch 

the history of progress, for it announces the 
downfal of slavery and feudalism, but not the 
extermination of privilege and exclusiveness. 
These spring from the ruins of what has been 
destroyed; but, if their aspect be blander or less 
openly repulsive, their influence is scarcely less 
fatal to the progress of humanity. We only 
give half a definition of real civilisation, when 
we describe it as the conquest of the external 
world ; the other half is the conquest of indi- 
vidual selfishness, which is the special mission of 
Christianity; and, if this be true, all legislation 
must fail till it is based on Christian principles, 
It is consolatory to know that so far at least as 
the production of material objects is concerned, 
the tendency of public opinion is flowing with a 
strong current in this really religious direction. 

On the present occasion we desire to avoid 
political, and confine ourselves to social, views. 
That all our material wealth is derived from 
the three kingdoms of nature, isa truth uni- 
versally acknowledged ; but, at this season of 
the year, we should remember who is the donor 
of that wealth. It is not man who gave fertility 
to the earth—who implanted the law of obedi- 
ence in those animals which are our domestic 
servants—who appointed the ebb and flow of the 
tides, and gave its peculiar properties to the 
magnet. It is not man who fashioned in such 
diverse forms the foot of the horse, the ox, and 
the camel—each variety in the structure being a 
special adaptation to the uses which the animal 
has to subserve. It is not man who deposited 
the metals and minerals in the mines, or 
secured them against waste nd injury till they 
could ‘promote ihe happin :ss of our race— 
which could scarcely have einerged from bar- 
barism without the gifts of coal and iron, It 
was not man who imparted lateral and longi- 
tudinal strength to the oak. or infused the con. 
stituents of cordage into hemp, or those of sail- 
cloth into flax; nor was it man who ordained 
the trade-winds, or indented the coasts with na- 
tural harbours of refuge. In the midst, then, 
of the material civilisation by which we are sur- 
rounded, let us not forget who gave us the 
external world, and its countless treasures for 
our conquest. Let us with reverential gratitude 
bear constantly and deeply in‘our hearts and 
minds how ample is the provision made for the 
whole human family, and that it was made pro- 
spectively, even from the beginning, before 
man was placed on the earth. 

Such reflections should influence our conduc: 
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towards cach other as members of society, sprung from one com- 
mon origin, reserved u'timately for one common destina ion—the 
destination of being accountable for our actio 
comes the judgment.” Political economy may aid us in the more 
easy conquest of the externa! world; but it is Christianity alone that 
can teach us how its fruits may be most equitably distributed, by 
destroying selfishness and inculcating generosity and disinterested- 
ness. We are apt, indeed, to overlook its influence as a civilising 
agent, though it has effected a moral revolution wherever its 
teachings have penetrated. To be convinced of this truth, we 
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have only to compare the social spirit of antiquity with that of the | 


modern world. Surely there is more of brotherhood amorg us 
than in the palmiest days of Greece and Rome, Our hospitals, our 
asylums, our echools for friendless children, our 
age, attest the purifying 
The mildness of our criminal 


retreats for old 


and ennobling character of Christianity. 


code, the abandonment of brutal 
sports, the efforts constantly mede to facilitate the administra- 
tion of justice, also testify to its social influence. What laudable 
efforts are we not daily witnessing to the 

ings of poverty, to destroy drunkenness, to point out the advan 
tages of cleanliness and ventilation! Wh 
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tits derived from Mechanics’ Institutes, local libraries, lectures, in 
educating the mind and the feelings? A short-sighted or un- 
grateful philosophy is too prone to attribute these social ameiiora- 


tions to mere unaided human means, which are included in the 
compendious term civilisation; but if our civilisation be su 





that of antiquity, Jet us not furget that it arises from Christian in- 
fluences, which have purified the heart, softened the temper, elevated 
thought, and made art and science not the exclusive servants of & 
privileged class, but the instruments of ennobling our common 
humanity. 
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In the ancient world, slavery was an institution sanctioned by 
philosophers, legists, and statesmen. Inthe middle ages this hateiul 


system declined, through the influence of the Christian priesthood, 
for it is known that they constantly refused 
of the church to the dying till they had given freedom to their 
slaves. 1 
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England is now free from this atrocious guilt, 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING IN EXETER 
eCATHEDRAL, 

his season of holy joy with “psalms and 
rs,” lingers in the cathedral city of Exeter; 
where, during Christmas-eve, the parish choirs perambulate the streets 
singing anthems, with instrumental accompaniments. ‘The singing is 
protracted through the night, when the celebration often assumes a 
more secular character than is strictly in accordance with the festival. 
A more sacred commemoration is, however, at hand. 

At a quarter past seven o'clock on Christmas morning the assem- 
blage of persons in the nave of Exete Cathedral is usually very 
numerous: there are the remnants of the previous vigil, with un- 
washed faces and sleepy eves; but a large number are early risers, who 
have lett their beds for better purpose than a revel. There is a great 
muster of the choir, and the fine Old Hundredth Psalm is sung from 


THE custom of welcomi 
hymns, and spiritual son, 




















the gallery to a full organ, whose billows of sound roll through the 
vi ed editice. The scene is strikingly picturesque : all is dim and 














v; the red licht trom the flaring candi illing upon up: turned 
faces, aud here and there falling upon a piece of grave sculpture, whilst 
the grev light of day begins to stream through the antique windows, 
adding to the solemnity of the scene. As the last verse of the 
Psalm pealstorth, the « rowd begins to move | the spacious catbedral 
is soon Lsit more devou to attend the morning 
service in the ly-chape!l 

THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


BARTRAM, the lime-burner, a rough, heavy-looking man, begrimed 
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| had 


th charcoal, sat watching his kiln, at nightfall, while his little son 
played at building 1 3 With the scattered fragments of marole, 
when, ou the hil they heard a roar of laughter, not 
mirthfal, but slow, and even solemn, like a wind shaking the boughs of 
the forest. 
Father, what is that ?” asked the little boy, leaving his play, and 
pressing betwixt his ta 





answered the lime-burner; some 











merry fe r-room in the village, who dared not laug 
l lest he should Llow the roof of the house off. 
Sol jolly sides at the foot of Grayk F 
ut, 1, more sensitive than the obtuse, mid- 
dle-aged clown, ¢ suot laugh lke aman that is glad; so the 
} me 
child!” cried his father, grufily; “ you will never 
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example has taught a moral lesson to the world which wiil te make a man, I do believe; there is tuo much of your ‘mother in yo 
minate in universal emancipation. But it is not enough that | | have known the celle of a leaf star : her, on i mes 
“ : } 1.3 1 that merry fellow now. ou sb e that there ts no harm 1n Dim. 
slavery should cease, it is essential that the dignity of labour should Racivan anit ite Viltis ae hile tl As were talking thus, sat watcn- 
be recognised. We attach glory and honour to th esslon | ing the lime-kin. It was a rude, round, tower-like structure. about 
of arms, and crown the soldier and sailor with laurel; but, | higb, he f rough ston and with a hillock 
if they who defend our country against the horrors attendaut r rt of its circumference, so that | 
on war deserve our gratitude and applause,” have we no | tl 1 irble might be drawn by cartloads | 
praise or thankfulness io bestow on the ingenious mechanic | 8% _the There was an openi 
and skilful artisan who produce our wealth, and create se an th, but large enot 
that civilisation which is the boast of our age? Surely | \ sea ead Take or dante teenita teu the chidke us he 
Christianity teaches no such narrow and heartless lesson. Labour is | Vith the smoke ana jets of flame issuing from the chinks and crevices 
° ae t7° ° P ° }: of this door, Which seen 1 to give aa tta 23nto the fhlit-side, it re- 
the destiny of the millions, but in labour there is nothing degrading; | .ombied notbine so BAU! he ¥ Gntrance to the inaternal 1e- 
it is idleness rather that dishonours. ‘{he Great Exhibition had a | cons. which the shephex a TE AE AR op cee 
nobler object in view than merely to teach the processes of in- | tomed to show to piluri “i 
dustry in connection with the plough, the anvil, and the loom; it There are many such jime kilns tof ¢ for the pur- 
soughtalsoto direct the minds of the working classesto study the laws | pose of burning the white mar lich composes 2 part of the 
of the material, mental, and moral universe, to form a more enlarged | sub-tance of the hills. Some of them, built vears ago, and long de- 
estimate of human capabilities; and, by the improvement of taste, | Serted, with weeds growing im the vacant round of the in- 
to encourage the good und restrain the evil impulses of our nature. | STT, Walch 1s oped to te sKy, and grass and wiid-tlowers rooting 
The Crystal Palace now erecting is designed to be a permanent | 'eHiseives Into the chinks of the stones, look ¢ like relics of an- 


temple, or school of high intelligence, so as to render labour self- 
respecting and dignified. Hitherto honour has been paid to the poet, 
the sculptor, the painter, the musician—these professions being re- 
garded as the aristocracy of the arts; but why exclude the manu- 
tacturer of a steam-engine, the ingenious weaver, the naval archi- 
tect, the worker in metals, or any one of those varied classes who 
confer grandeur on empires and shed lustre on civilisation? The 
labourer is not merely “worthy of his hire.” he is worthy of the 
esteem and admiration of his fellow-citizens; and, as prejudice 
dies away, he will occupy the station to which he is entitled, 
There is no surer mark ot social progress than a national recogni- 
tion of the claims of industry. 

It is gratifying to observe that the ol1 political heresy, which re- 
garded foreigners as “ natural enemies,” has partially disappeared, 
and is becoming no more than a mere tradition of ancient intolerance. 
The nations of the earth are now brought into brotherly intercourse. 
Intervening mountains and rivers and seas are treated but a3 
geographical boundaries, not as the frontiers of hostile races. It 
the desire of gain first prompted to international commerce, 
Christianity, following in its train, conquered prejudices, removed 
distrust, conciliated prejudices, and linked traders in friendly co- 
operation. ‘The Gospel was to be preached to all nations, that its 
influence might unite togeiher the scattered members of the human 
family, by the sanction of a common bond, by the upraising of a 
standard to which all could make acommon appeal. Thus was the 
savage tamed, and the aboriginal brought into fearless contact with 
the stranger. It is one of the glories uf our epoch to have con- 
quered many of the resistances which formerly impeded the 
brotherhood of nations, Commercial liberty is the best gua- 
rantee of peace; under its auspices nations become families, 
having identical interests. We are ail beginning to learn 
that there is more glory in feeding and clothing our fellow-creatures 
than in stripping their dead bodies on a field of battle. Public 
opinion has already branded duelling with ignominy, though it 
once was the most honoured of fashionable vices ; and that same 
opinion, deepened and widely-spread through Christian influ- 
ences, will, in the fulness of time, conviace the world that 
war is a curse, a crime, and an infamy. Ocean navigation 
by steam—submarine telegraphs—the rapidity of personal in- 
tercourse—the multiplicity of transactions—all are strengthening 
and lengthening the chain which binds society together, and 
the rupture of a single link would be felt to the extremities 
of the earth. Statesmanship has been taught that every hand 
is a producer, and every mouth a consumer; that industry is 
the true vocation of our race—the supply of mutual wants our 
interest and our duty; and that civilisation can only advance 
from conquest to conquest under the sheltering aegis of peace. 

We commence a new year under hopeful auspices. A Sovereign 
universally beloved graces the throne : her bright example, as a 
daughter, a mother, and a wife, hallows the domestic virtues in 
every home. ‘The laws are administered by Judges of unquestioned 
integrity. The national revenue exhibits a surplus over expenditure; 
and we may calcula'e on a progressive reduction of taxes. Pau- 
perism is largely on the decline. New mines of wealth and enter- 
prise are opened to us in every part of the world. ur colonies are 
recovering from recent depression. The war in Kaffirland is fast 
drawing to atermination, and the sword in India will soon be re- 
turned to the scabbard. With all foreign powers our relations are 
friendly. Our people are fully employed; their. wages are 
remunerating, their provisions are abundant. We have reason 
to be grateful for the blessings we enjoy; and, in celebrating the 
anniversary of the commencement of the Christian era, let ts re- 
flect how much we are indebted to Christian teaching for the 
advances we have made in social well-being; and ihe lesson that 
such reflections will impress on our minds will prompt us to 
acknowledge that the development of civilisation must be preceded 
by a yet deeper diffusion of the traths of Christianity. 
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seats himscif on a log of wood or a fragm nt « le, to hold a chat 
with the solitary man. It isa lonesome, a the character is 
inclined to thought, may be an intensely thoughtful occupation, as it 
proved in the case of Ethan Brand, who had mused to strange pu pose, 


1ys gone’ by, while the fire 
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site to his business. At fre 
weizht of the iron door, ar bis face from 
lare, thrust in huge logs of oal irred the immense 
ng pole. Within the iurnace were seen the curling and riotous flames, 
and the burning marble, ¢ l intensity of ti at ; 
while without, the reflection of the fire quivered on the dark intricacy 
of the surrounding forest, and showed in the foreground a bright and 
ruddy little picture of the hut, the spring beside its door, the athietic 
and coal-begrimed figure of the lime burner, and the half-frightened 
child, shrinking into the protection of his fatuer’s shadow. And when 
in the iron door was closed, then re-appeared the tender light of the 
- full moon, which vainly strove to trace out the indistinct shape 
; and, in the upper sky, there was a flitting 
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hbouring mountains 
ation of ‘clouds, still faintly tinged with the rosy sunset, though 
thus far down into the valley the sunshine had vanished long and 
long ago. 

The little boy now crept still closer to his father, as footsteps were 
heard ascending the hill-side, and a human form thrust aside the bushes 
that clustered beneath the trees. 

* Halloo! who is it?” cried the lime-burner, vexed at his son’s 
timidity, yet half infected by it. “ Come forward and show yourself 
like a man, or I'll fling this chunk of marble at your head!” 

“ You offer mea rough welcome,” said a gloomy voice, as the un- 
known man drew nigh; * yet I neither claim nor desire a kinder one, 
even at my own fireside.” 

To obtain a distincter view, Bartram threw open the iron door of the 
kiln, whence immediately issued a gush of fierce light that smote full 
upon the stranger's face and figure. ‘To a careless eye there appeared 
nothing very remarkable in his aspect, which was that of a man ina 
coarse, brown, country-made suit of clothes, tali and thin, with the 
staff and heavy shoes of a wayfarer. As he advanced, he fixed his 
eyes—which were very bright—intently upon the brightness of the 
furnace, as if he beheld, or expected to behold, some object wortby of 
note within it. 

“(Good evening, stranger,” said the 
you so late in the day ?” 

“1 come from my search,” answered the wayfarer, “ for, at last, it is 
finished.” 

“ Drunk, or crazy!” muttered Bartram to himself. 
trouble with the fellow. The sooner I drive him away the better. 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his father, and begged 
him to shut the door of the kiln, so that there might not be so much 
light, for that there was something in the man’s face which he was 
afraid to look at, yet could not look away from. And, indeed, even 
the lime-burner’s dull and torpid sense began to be impressed by an 
indescribable something in that thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, with 
the grizzled hair hanging wildly about it, and those deeply-sunken 
eyes, which gleamed like fires within the entrance of a mysterious 
cavern. But, as he closed the door, the stranger turned towards him, 
and spoke in a quiet, familiar way, that made Bartram feel as if he 
were u sane and’ sensible man after all. 

“Your task draws to an end, I see,” 
ready been buruing three days. 
stone to lime.” 

“Why, who are you?” exclaimed the lime-burner.” 
well acquainted with my business as Iam myself.” 

“ AY d well I may be,” said the stranger; “for I followed the same 
craft many a long year, and here, too, on this very spot. But you are 
a new comer in these parts. Did you ever hear of Ethan Brand?” 

“The man that went in search of the Unpardonable Sin?” asked 
Bartram, with alaugh. 

“* The same,” answered the stranger, “ He has found what he sought, 
and therefore he comes back again.” 

“What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?” cried the lime- 








lime-burner; ‘whence come 
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said he. “This marble hag al- 
A few hours more will convert the 


You seem as 


brands with a] 








burner, in amazement. I am a new comer here, as you say, and they 
call it eighteen years since you left the foot of Graylock. But, I can 
tell you, the good folks still talk about Ethan Brand in the village 
vonder, and what a strange errand took him away from his lime kiln. 
Well, and so vou have found the Unpardonable Sin?” 

* Even so!” said the stranger, calmly. 

“Tf the question is a fair one,” proceeded Bartram, “ Where might it 
be?” 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart, 

“ Here!” repli ad he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but as if moved by an 
involuntary recognition of the infinite absurdity of seeking throughout 
the world for what wasthe closest of all things to himself, and looking 
into every heart, save his own, for what was hidden in no other breast, 
he broke into a laugh of scorn. It was the same slow heavy laugh 
that had almost appalled the lime-burner when it heralded the way- 
farer’s approach., 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by it. Laughter, when 
out of place, mistimed, or bursting forth from a disordered state of 
f ge, mav be the most terrible modulation of the human voice. The 
laughter of one asleep, even if it be a liftle child; the madman’s 
laugh; or the wild screaming laugh of an idiot, are sounds that we 
‘ imes tremble to hear, and would always willingly forget. Poets 
have imegined no utteraice of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully appro- 
priate as a laugh. And even the obtuse lime-burner felt his nerves 
shaken as this strange man looked inward at his own heart, and burst 
into laughter that rolled away into the nigat, and was indistinctly re- 
verberated among the hi 
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* Joe,” said he to his little son, “scamper down to the tavern in the 
village, and tell the jolly fellows there that Ethan Braud has come 





back, and that I 
[he boy darted : 
objection, nor ‘ee 


looking adfastly 


found the Unpardonable Sin!” 
vay on his errand, to which Ethan Brand made no 
i hardly to notice it. tHe sat on a log of wood, 
at the iron door of the kiln. When the child was 
of sight, a iis swift and light footsteps ceased to be heard treading 
tirst on the fallen leaves, and then on the rocky mountain path, the 
lime-burner began to regret his departure. He felt that the little feilow’s 
presence had been a barrier between his guest and himself, and that he 
must now deal, heart to heat, with a man who, on his own confession, 














committed the one only crime for which heaven couid afford no 
mercy. That crime, in its indistinct blackness, seemed to overshadow 
him. Thelime-burner’s own sins rose up within him, and made his 
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were all of one tamily; they went to and fro between his breast and 
Ethan Brand's, and carried dark greetings from one to the other. 

Phen Bartram remembered the stories which had grown traditionary 

in reference to this strange m: who had come upon him like a 

and was making himself at home in his old place, 

after so long absence, that the dead peopl aid buried for years, 

would have had more right to be at ho ’ familiar spot, than 
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tale, before 
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A to this 
rted on his search he had been accustomed to 
ie hot furnace of the lime-kiln, night after 
rto confer with him about the Unpaidonable Sin; the 
d, each labouring to frame the image of some mode 
id neither be atoned for nor forgiven. And, with tle 
first gleam of lignt upon the mountain top, the fiend crept in at tLe 
iron door, there to abide the intensest element of tire, untilagain sum- 
moned forth to share in the dreadfui task of extending man’s possible 
guilt bevond the scove of Heaven's else infinite meicy. 

While the lime-burner was struegling with the horror of these 
thoughts, Ethan Brand rose from the log, and fluny open the door of 
the kiin. The ac'ion was in such rdunce with the idvain Bartram’s 
mind, that he alm sxpected to sce the evil one issue forth, red-hot 
from the raging nace. 

* Hold, hold!” cried he, with a tremulous attempt to laugh, for he 
was ashamed of his fears, although they overmastered him. © Don't 











for mercy’s sake, bring out your devil now!” 

“ Man!” sternly replied ithan Brand, “what need have I of the 

devil? 1 have left him far behind me on my track. Itis with such 

Fear not because I 
open the do I do but act by old custom, and am going to trim your 
fire like a lime-burver as | was once. 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and bent forward to 
gaze into the hcllow prison-house of the fire, regardless of the fierce 
glow that reddened upon his face, The lime-burner sat watching him, 
and half-suspected guest of a pu if not toevokea 

at least to plunge bodily into the flames, and thus vanish from 
sight of mav. Ethan Brand, however, drew quietly back, and closed 
the door of the kiln. 

“Thave looked,” said he, into many a human heart that was seven 
times hotter with sinful passions than your turnace is with fire. But I 
found not there what I sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin!” 

“ What is the Unpardonable Sin ?” asked the lime burner; and then 
he shrank further from bis ipanion, trembling lest bis question 
should be answered. 

“It isa sin that grew within my own breast,” replied Ethan Brand, 
standing erect, with a pride that distinguishes ali enthusiasts of his 
stamp. “Asin that grew nowhere else! ‘The sin of an intellect that 
triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with man and reverence tor 
God, and sacrificed everything to its own mighty claims! The only sin 
that deserves a recompense of immortal agony! Freely, were it to 
do again, would I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept tbe retri- 
bution ?’ 

“The man’s head is turned,” muttered the lime- burner to himself. 
“ tie may be a sinner like the rest of us, nothing more likely, but I'll 
be sworn he’s a madman too.’ 

Nevertheless, he felt very uncomfortable at his situation, alone with 
Ethan Brand on the wild mountain side; and was right glad to hear 
the rough murmur of tongues, and the footsteps of what seemed a 
pretiy numerous party stumbling over the stones and rustling through 
the underbush. Soon appeared the whole lazy regiment that was wont 
to infest the village tavern, comprehending three or tour individuals 
ho had drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through all the winters, and 
smoked their pipes beneath the stoop through ail the summers, sine 


halfway sinners as you that he busies himself. 
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Eihan Brand’s depariure. Laughing bvisterously, and mingling ail 
their voices together in unceremonious taik, they now burst into the 
moonshine and narrow streaks of fire-light that illuminated the open 
space before the lime-kilp. bartram set the door ajar again, flooding 





the spot with light, that the whole company might 
Ethan Biand, aud he of them. 

Lhere, aiong other old acquaintances, was a once ubiquitous man, 
now almost extinct, but whom we were formerly sure to encounter et 
the hotel of every thriving village throughout the country. It wastle 
Stage-agent. ihe present specimen of the genus was a wilted ad 
swoke-dried man, wrinkled and red-noved, in a smartly-cut brown 
bob-iail coat, with brass buttons, who, for a length of time unknown, 
had kept his desk and corner in the bar-room, avd was still puflirg 
what seemed to be the same cigar that he had lighted twenty year 
before. He had great fame as a dry joker, though, perhaps, less on 
account of any intrinsic humour, than from a certaix flavour of brandy« 
toddy and tobacco-smoke which impregnated all his ideas and exprese 
sions, as weil as his person. 

Avother weil-remembered, though strangely-altered face, was that 
of Lawyer Giles, as people still called him in courtesy—an elderly raga- 
muffin, in his soiled sbirt-sleeves and tow-cloth trousers, This 
poor fellow had been attorney in what he called his better day— 
a sharp practitioner, and in great vogue among the village litigants; 
but fitp, and sling, and toddy, and cocktails, imbibed at all hours 
morning, noon, and night—had caused him to slide from intel- 
lectual to various kinds and degrees of bodily labour, till at last, 
to adopt his own phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In other 
words, Giles was now a soap-boiler in a small way. He had come to 
be but the fragment of a human being—a part of one foot having been 
chopped off by an axe, and an entire hand torn away by the devilish 
grip of asieam-engine, Yet, though the corporeal hand was gone, a 
spiritual member remained; for, stretching forth the stump, Giles 
steadfastly averred that he felt an invisible thumb and fingers with as 
vivid a sensation as betore the real ones were amputated. A maimed 
and miserable wretch he was; but one, nevertheless, whom the world 
could not trample, and bad no right to acorn, either in this or any pre« 
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and spirit of a man, a 
end that the left one— 
circumstances, 

Among the throng, too, came another personage, who, with certain 
points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, had many more of difference. Tt 
was the village doctor, a man ef some fifty years, whom, at an earlier | 
period of his life, we shonld have introduced as paying a professional 
visit to Ethan Braud during the latter’s supposed insanity. He was 
now a purpie-visaged, rude, and brutal, vet half- centlemanly figure, | 
with something wild, ruined, end desperate in his taik, and in all the 
details of his gesture and manners, Brandy possessed ihis man like an 
evil spirit, and made him as surly and savage as a wild beast, aud as 
tniserable as a Jost soul; but there was supposed to be in him stich won- 
derful skill, such native g:fts of healing, bevond any which medical 
setence could impart, that society caught hold of him, and would not 
?et him sink out of its reach. So, swaying to and fro upon his horse, 
poet, grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he visited all the sick 

nambers for miles about among the mouptain towns, and sometimes 
raised a dying man, as it were, by miracle; or quite as often, no doubt, 
sent his patient to the rave that was dug many a year too soon. The 
doctor had an everlasting pipe in his myot ‘and, as somebody said, 
in allusion to his habit of swearing, it was always alight with hell- fire. 

These three woythies pressed forward, and greeied Ethan Brand 
each after bis own fashion, earnesily inviting him to partake of the 
contents of a certain black bettle, in which, as they averred, be would 
find something far beiter worth seeking for than the Unpardonable 
Sin. No mind which has wrought itself by intense and solitary 
ineditation into a high state of enthusiasm can endure the kind of 
contact with low and vulgar modes of thought and feeling to which 
than Brand was now subjecsed. it him doubt—and, sirange 
to say, it was a painful doubt—whether ke had indeed found the Ua- 
parduna' le Sin, and found ap within bimselt ihe while question on 
wiicn he bad exiausted life, and more than Jife, looked like a delusion. 

* Leave me,” he , bitterly, “ye brute beasts, jhat have made 
Yourselves go, shrivelling up your souls with fiery liquors! J have done 
‘ih you. Yeas and years ago I groped into your hearts, and found 
nething there tor my purpose. Get ye gone!” 

“Why, you uncivil scoundrel,’ cried the fierce doctor, * is 
way you respond ty tie kindness of your best friends? Then let me 
telt you the truth. You bave no wore foand the Unpardonable Sin 
than yonder boy Joe has. You are but acrezy fellow. Liod you so 
twenty years ago: neither better nor worse ian a crazy fellow, and 

the hit companion of old Humpbrey, here. 

He pointed to an ‘old man, shabvily drewed, with long white hair, 
thin visage, and unsteady eves. For some years past this aged person 
had been wandering about among the hills, inquiring of all travellers 


nothing in charity, and, with his one hand— | 
ght a stern battle against want and hostile | 
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whom he met lor his daughter. The girl, it eeeued, had goue off 
with a company of circ formers, sud occasionally tidings ef her 


ri apy eT; 
red marvelious 


ics were told of her plitteri: 
1m the rng, or per 


came to the village, ana f 
unce as she rode on bor: eback 
feats on the tight-repe. 
The wiite-haired jather now appro 
uns steadily into his face. 
“ |hey tell me you have been all over the earth,” ssid he, wringing 
his hands with earnestness. * You must have seen ny daughter, tor 
»he makes a grand figure in the worid, and every lody goes to see her. 


ached Ethan Brand, and gazed 


Did she send any word to her old Jather, or when sie Was coming 
back?’ 
sthan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the old man’s. That daughte 
Ethan B jugiled beneath the old mar That daughter, 


from whom be sv earnestly desired a word of greeting, Ethan Brand 











had made the subject of w psychological exper:ment, and wasted, ab- 
so:bed, and perhaps annihilated Ler soul in the process. 

* Yes.” irnrmured he, turning away fiom te hoary wanderer; “it is 
no delusion. ‘Ipere is an Unpardunable sin!’ 

W bile these things were passing, 2 merry scene was going forward 
in the area of cheyrful light, beside the spring, and before the door 
of the hut. si 

A number of the youth of the village, young men and gils, had 
hurried up the hill side, impeiied by curiosity, to see Ethan brand, 
the hero of :0 many a legend familiar to their childhood. Finding no- 


thing, howeyer, very reina) kabie in bis aspect—nothing but a snaburnt 


was tarer, in plain g garb and dusty shoes, Who sat looking into the fire, 











as il he fancied pi Hires prong Fhe coals, these vourg people speedily 
crew tired of observing bim. As it happened there was other amuse- 
inent at hand. An old German Je W, travelling wi h a dierzma on bis 
back, was passing down the mountain rosd towards the village just as 
the PArty turned ae ide from it; at it pes ki + proti.s 
ofthe day, the showman fied kept ile pany te ; 

“CU othe, Old Dutchman.” cried yourg i us see 
your pictures, iW you can swear they ave worth loobing a 

“Oh, yes, cup sin, answered the Jew™- wherher as a matter of 
courtesy or craft, be siyled everybody captsin—* | siall show you, in- 
lecd, seme veiy superb pictures!” 

So, placing the box in a proper position, he invited the young men 
and gris te look through the glass oritices of the machine, and pro- 
ceed d to exhibita series ofthe most outrageous seraiciing;s and diuo- 
ings, a8 Specimensof {ie fine arts, that ever wu itinerant showman had 





he fecelo hupose upon t is circle ef spectators. The | ictuies “ere Worn 
uf, moreover—tattered, full of cracks ad wrinkles, dlogy with tebacco- 
siioke, aad otherpise in a mest piiiable condition. Some purpariid to 
be cities, public edilives, and ruimed c in Kuyope; Others repre 
sented Nar leon’s battles, and Nelson's -fights; ard inthe miust of 
tress might be seen a gigantic, brown, hairy hand, which might have 
iwen mistaken for the band of Destiny, though ia truth it was only the 
shownian’s, pointing his forefinger to various the cenflict, 
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while 1s owher gave historical sbustrations. When with uiuch merri- 
ment at its abominable deticiensy of merit, the exhibition was 
concluded, the Geimen bade littl Joe put his head into the box. 
Viewed thrugh the maguifying glasses, the boy's reund, rosy visage, 

s-med the straa t imaginable pect of an immense Titanic 
child, the mouth ,iisning broadly, ad the eves and every other 
feature overfloning with fun at the joke. Suddenly, however, that 
merry face turned pale, and its expression turned te boror, tor this 
casily-impressed avd excitable chud had becoiiie sensil le that the eye 
of Ethan Brand was tised upon tim through the glass. 

“You meke the lide man to be afraid, captain,” the German 
Jew, turning up the dark and strong cutiine of his visege, from his 
stooping pestue, “hut look again, and, by char ce, I shail cause you 
io see’something that ts very fine, upon my word!” 

Ethan Brand gazed into te box tor an instant, and then starting 
back, looked fixedly at the German. What hed he seen? Nothing, 
apparently ; for a curious youth, who had peeped in almost at the saine 
moment, bebeld only a vacant Space of Canvas. 

* | remember you now,” muttered than Iiand to the showman, 

“Ah, captain,’ whispered the Jew of Nuremburg, with a dark 
smile; * I tind it to be a heavy matier in ™m)s show-box—this Unpar- 


donable Sint) By my faich, coptain, it bas wearied my shoulders this 
day to cary it over the moumiain,” 

* Peace!” answered Ethan brand, sternly, “or 
furnace yonder,” 

Tbe Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded, when a great elderly 
dog—who seemed to be his own master, a8 no person in the company 
laid claim to him—saw fit to render himself the object of public nouce. 
Jlithe:to be hac shown himself as a very quiet, weil-disposed old cog, 
z.oing round from one to another, and, vy way of being sociable, offer- 
ing his rough Lead to be patted by any kindly hand that would take so 
much trouble. But now, all of a sudden, this grave and vencrable 
quadruped, ot his own mere motion, and without the slightest sugges 
tion from anybody else, began to run round after bis tail, which, to 
heighten the absurdity of the proceeding, was a great deal shorver than 
ic should have been, Never was seen such headiong eagerness in pur- 
suit of an object that could not possibly be attained; never was heard 
ruch a tremendous out! reak of growling, snarliog, barking,and snapping, 
as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s body were at deadly and most un- 
lorgiveable enmity with the other. Faster and faster round about went 
the cur, and tas:er and still faster fled the unapproachable brevity of 
his tail, and jouder and fiercer grew his yellsot rage and animosity, 
until, utterly exbausted, aud as far from the goal as ever, the foolish old 
deg ceased his performance as suddenly as he bad begun it, ‘The next 


get thee into the 





moment be was as quict, mild, sensibie, and respectable in his deport- 
ment as when he first seraped acquaintance with the company. 

As may be supposed, 

}vughter, clippings uf bands, 





the exhibition was greeted with universal 
avd shouts of “ueore!l” w which the 
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vious stage of his m’s ort nes, since he had still kept up the courage | canine performer responded by wagging all that there was to wag of 


his tail, but appeared totally unable to repeat his very successful effort 
to amuse the spectators, 

Meanwhile, Etban Brand had resumed his seat upon the log, and 
moved, it might be, by a perce} ption of some remote analogy between 
his own case and that of this self- -pursuing cur, he broke into the | 
awful laugh, which, more than any other token, expressed the con- 
dition of his inward being. From that moment, the merriment of the 
party was at an end; they stood aghast, dreading lest the inauspicious 
sound should be reverbe rated around the porizon, and that mountain 
would thunder it to monntain, and so the horror be prolonged upon 
their ears. Then, whispering one to another that it was late; that the 
moon was almost down; that the August night was growing chill, 
they hurried homewards, Jeaying the lime-burner and Jittle Joe to deal 
as they might with their unwelcome guest. Save for these three 
human beings the open space on the hill-side was a solitude, set in a 

vast gloom of forest. Beyond that darksome verge, the fire-light 
gittnaitered on the stately trunks and almost black foliage of pines, in- 
termixed with the lighter verdure of sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, 
while bere and there lay the gigantic corpses of trees, decaying on 
the leaf-strewn soil. And it semed to little Joe—a timorous and 
imaginative child—that the silent forest was holding its breath, until 
some feajful thing should happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust n:o:e wood into the fire, and closed the door of 
the kiin; then locking over his shoulder at the jime-buiner and his 
son, he bade, rather than advised, the: to retire to rest. 

* For myself I cannot sieep,” said he. ‘1 have s that it con- 
cerps me to meditate upon. I will watch the fire, as 1 used to do in the 
old time.” 

“ And call the devil out of the furnace to keep you company, I sup- 
pose,” mu tered Bartram, who had been making intimate acquaint- 
anee with tie black bottle above-meniioned. “ But watch if you like, 
and call as many devils as you like! For my part, I shall be all the 
better for a snooze. Come, Joe!” 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he looked back 
yaytarev, and the tears came ioto his eyes, tor bis tender spiri 
intuition of the bleak and terrible lonelioess in which this man } 

veloped himself. 

When they were gone, Ethan Brand sat listening to the crackling of 
the kindled wood, aud luoking at the little f that is sued | 
through the chinks of the door. These infles, however, ¢ 
familiar, had but the slightest hold of his attention, while deep witnin 
lis mind he was reviewing the gradual but marvellous change that had 
been wrought upon him by the search to which ie bed devoted him- 
self. He remembered bow the night dew had fallen upon bim; how 
the dark forest had whispered to hiin; bow the stars had gleamed upon 
him, a simple and a loving man, watching bis tire in the years gone 
b», and even musing as it burned. He remembered with what tender- 
ness, with what love and sympathy for mankiod, ana what pity for 
human guilt and woe, he had first begun to contemplate those ideas 
which afterwards became the inspira'iou of his lite; with what reve- 
rence he had then looked into the heait of man, viewin. it as a temple 
oiiginally divine, and, however desecrated, still to be held red by a 
hbiother; with what awful tear he had deprecated the success of his 
pursuit, and prayed that the Unpardonable Sin might never be revealed 
to him. Then ensved that vast intellectual development, which, in its 
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progress, distui bed the counterpoise between his mind a diheart. Lhe | 
ilea that possessed his lite had operated as a means of education; it 
had gone on culiivating his powers to the highest point of which they 
were susceptible ; it had raised him from the ley el of si:unlettered (obourer 
10 stand on a star-light enunence, wiuther the philosophers oi the eaiti, 
laden with the lore of uuiversities, night vainly strive to clamber afier 
him. So much for the intellect ! But where was the heart ? ‘hat, 
indeed, bad withered, had contracted, had hardened, bad perished! It 


had ceased to partake of the universal threb. He had lost jus bo d of 
the magnetic chain of humanity, He wes no longer a broiher-man, 
openivg the chambers or the dungeous of eur con-mon nature by the 
key ot “he ly sympathy, which gave big a iight to share in ail its se- 

crets; he was now a cell pl Mg looking on mankind as the subject of 
his experiment, and, at le. gth converting man and woman to be his 
puppets, and pulling the wives that moved them to such degrees of 
crane as weye demanded for his study. 

ibus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to be so from the mo- 
ment that his mora] nature bad ceased tu keep the pace of improvement 
with his intellect. And now, as his highest effort, and imevijeble de- 
Veiopment—as the night and gorgeous flower, and sich, delicious fruit 
of his hife’s labour—he had Unpardonal = Sint 

“What more have I to seek? What more to achieve? 
Brand to himself. “ My task ts done, a weil do 
t g trom the log with a ceitain aluciity mn bis gait, and ascend- 

ee hiileck of eartu that was rai waist the stone circumiles eave 
of the ‘lime-kila, he thus reached the top of the structure. It was « 
space of perbaps ten teet across, from edge to e presenting a view 
ot the upper surface of the immense niass of broken marble with which 
the kiln was heaped. Ali these innumerable biocks and fragments of 
marble were red hot and vivi ly on tire, ser ding up great spouts of 
blue fame, which quivered aloig and danced naaly, as within a magic 
cirele, and sani and rose again, with continual end multitudinous ac- 
tivity. As the lonely man bent forward over this terrible boy of fire, 
the blasting heat sinole up against his persou with a breath that, ik 
migi.t be supposed, would have scorched and ghyivelled bim up in a 
ine A nt. 

khan Brand stoed erect, and raised his arms on high. The blue 
flaives p'ayed upon bis tace, aud imparted the wild ang ghasily light 
which atene could have suited his expression; it was thai of a feud on 
the verge of plunging into his guilt of intensest torment. 

"QO, SJiother bat * gied he, “who «rt no moe my mother, and 
into whose busom this frame shall never be resolved! G, mankind 
whose biotierhood I] bave cast off and trampled thy great heart be 
neath my feet! O, stars of heaven, that shone ou me of old, as if 
to light me enward and upward! Fareweil ali, and for ever! Come 
deadiy element of fire, henceforth my fauiliar friend! Bmbrace me 
as I co thee!” 

Vhat nigit the sound of a fearful peal of laughter rolled heavily 
through the sleep of the lime-burner and his little son; din shapes of 
horror and anguish haunted their dreams, and seemed tit it | pe echt im 








* said Ethan 
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the rude hovel “ore they opened their eyes to the day 

«| boy, up!” cried the lime-burner, st:ring avout him. “ Thank 
Heaven, the 2 baht 3 is gone at last; and, rather than pass another such, 
1 would watch my liwe-kiln, wide awake, fora tweivemouih. ahis 





Ethan Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardovabie Sim, has done me 
ho such mighty favour in taking my place v 

He issued izom the hut, followed: by litle Jce, who kept fs 
his father’s hand. ‘Che early sunshine was atready pouring i 
the mountain tops; and, though the valleys were still in shadow, they 
smiled cheerfully in the promise of the bright day that was uastening 
onward, ‘Tue vilage, completely shutin by hil.s, wuich swelled away 
xently about it, looked as if it had iested peacetully in the boliow of the 
great hand of Providence. Eaca dwelliig was distinetly visible; the 
little spires of the two churches pointed upwards, and caught a fore- 
glimmering of brigittness from the sun-gilt skies upon tveir giided 
weather-cocks, The tavern was astir, ana the figure of the old smoke- 
dried stage-ayent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. Oid 
Graylock was glorified with a golden cloud upon his head. Scattered 
likewise upon the breasts of the surrounding {mountains, there were 
heaps of hoary mists, in fantastic shapes, some of tiem tar down into 
the valley, others high up towards tie summits, and still others of the 
same family of mist and clouds, hovering in the gold radiance of the 
upper atmosphere. Stepping from one to ancther of the clouds that 
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fire go down, and no thanks to him if five hundred bushels of lime are 
not spoilt. If I catch the fellow hereabouts again, I shall feel like 
tossing him into the furnace !” 

With his jong pole in his band, he ascended to the top of the kin. 
After a moment’s pause, he called to his son. 

* Come up here, Joe!” said he, 

So little Joe ran up the hilleck and stond by his fath r’s side. Thp 
| marble was all burnt into perfect, snow-white ime. sut, on its sur- 
| face, in tue midst of the circle—snow- white too, and thoroughly con- 
verted into lime—lay a human skeleton, in the attitude of a person 
who, after long toil, lies down to a long repose, Within the ribs— 
strange 10 say—was the shape of a human beart. 

“ Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?” cried Bartram, in some 
perplexity at this phenomenon, *“ At any rate, it is burnt into what 
looks like special good lime; and, taking” all the bones together, my 
kiln is half a oushel the richer for him.” 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his role, and letting it fall 
upon the skeleton, the relics of Ethan Bra d were crumuled intg 
fraginenta, 
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$ SUPERSTITIONS OF SUABIA., 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


THe peasantry of the kingdom of Wirtemberg attach great im- 
portance to the Three Thursdays before Christmas, which are called 
different names in different districts, In the regions about Jiibingen 
and Stuttgard they are named “ Knépflingsniichie,” which, as * Kndp- 
fling” siz: any small round boly, we may venture to trayslate 
* nea- night I'he children of the villages celebrate these nights by 
shooting peas, barleycorns, &c., at the cottage windows through a 
reed, or, as we should say, a “pea-shooter.” They are generally 
rewarded by the inhabitants with a forcible repulse, in which werds 
and blows are brought into combination. 

The name of “Kndpflingsniickte” also obtains in the district of 
| Weinsberg,and the evenings arecelebrated there by thetro nsof children 
going about and singing a rude Suabian song, thus freely r ndered :— 


CHRISTMAS 


ifing 





Knépflings night has come, I trow ; 
Corraiui! vorrand:! 

Give me apples and pears enow, 
And [ll give tuanks tv thee. 


An angel sits behind the door, 

He has applies aud pears im store; 
Three pears upoa a stem, 

Come, good man, give us them ; 

Give us appies aud peara enow, 

And thou chalt have good luck, I trow. 


1} 


In the neighbourhood of Ellwangen, the three Thursdays ai¢ called 


« Ankiopfet,” er “knocking days,” and are likewise celebrate. by 
children going about fer trifling gifts. The song at Bijhlerthaw ig in 


this fashion :— 





Knock, hammer, knock ! 

Of b ead 1) ere’s a stock. 

Out your pears and apples throw, 
Or io some one else I'll go. 

Phe rears, the roses, 

they grow on one tree: 

My master and mistress, 

How lovely you ve. 


In certain districts a menace is conveyed by the song, whieh runs as 
follows :— 


Knock, knock! I'll thank ye for bread : 
die who don't give 1t, Pit break his head. 


The children, who sing the dogzerel, of which the aboye doggerel is 
a Version, veat at the houses, and on their admission iavour the Master 
with the poetical treat, 

there is more than one explanation of the custom of throwing peas 
against windows on the * Kadptlingspiichte.” Some derive it fyem a 
practice which was adopted when Suavia was yisited by a pestilence, 
and every house barnd py its inhabitants, No stran- 
gers were admitted; but at nisht passengers in the street 
would turow a handful of peas at the windows, br way of asking if 
the inhabitant of the house was yet alive. If such was the ease, the 
master would show himself at the window, and give a friendly salute; 
but, :fno one appeared, the passengers concluded that all the residents 
had perished. Lhe sulemn salute with which, in some districts, the 
childcen are answered, even at the present time, ia iu favour of this 
exjlavation. Others say that the pea-threwing owes its origin to the 
precaution of the Primitive Christians of Suabia, who adopted this 
fashion of giving a signal whea they were about to huld thelr religious 
assemblies. The fact, however, that the eeremony is appropriated te 
Mhursdays, points to a connection with the Pagan deity Donar, the 
Thor of the Scandinavians. 

The connection of peas with Christmas extends even to a sort of 
Suabian * bogie,” called the * Pelzmipte,” who is supposed to show him- 
self on Christinas-eve. Ile is often pictured with twisted pea-straw, 
his face is biack and sooty, he has 4 basket inene hand and @ stick in 
the other. His name seems to be deriyed from a cap of fur (pez), 
Which he occasionally weers, while another name which he bears, more 
clearly indiwates his real character. ‘Phnis name is * Schante Klas,” an 
evisient curuption of “St. Nicholas,” the knowa patron-saint of children, 
Whose festival is oa the 6thef December. Hy his prasiive of reward- 
ing good childven and punishing bad, as be pursues his travels on 
Christmas-eve, the myste:ious goblin proves his affinity to the cele- 
brated In the market-place of Calw “ Klas,” or Nicholas, is 
visibly represenied by the chief of a party of cluldren, who rua about 
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with cow-bells in their bands, ape te it is said, to remind the people 











that the Redeemer was born in a manger. 
While, however, the sanctity ot re uristmas is rated so highly in 
Suabia, that the very cattle ave supposed to full on their Knecs in the 


miduight of Christmas: eve, and the sun to take two leaps ia hig conrse 
out cf pure joy, it is nevertheless supposed to ve a time when witches 
and demons are especiaily poteut. lu accordance with this belief, au 
in the neigubouryood of Liivingen for the purpose 
While the beli is sounding, it is deemed 
straw about the fruit-trees, as a 
but the practitioner is rigidiy enioiued to 


aiaru-bell is ruug 
of driving the iutruders away. 
prudent vo feed the cattle, and to bind 


means of se curing r fertility 3 
perorm these operations before the ringing has ceased, as thcy will 
no avail, That the father of evil is supposed to be in 
a good-humour at Christmas time may be iaferred trom the belief that 
he 1s then easily to be found on a Suabian cross-road at midnight, and 
will bestow presents of money and cora on those who have courage 


favour, 


ol herw ise ve of 


ruflicient to ask the 





rested on the hills, and thence to the lofiier vrotherhood that sailed in 
air, it seemed almost as it a mortal man might thus ascend ito the 
heavenly regions. Karth was so mingled with sky that it was a day- 
dream io look at it, ; 
Lo supply that charm of the familiar and homely which nature so 
readily adopts into a scene like this, the siage-coach was rattling down | 
toe mouniun-road, aid the driver sounded tis horn, while echo caught 
up the notes, and intertwined them inte a rich, and varied, and clabo- | 
rate harmony, of which the oriyinal performer could lay claim to littie | 
share. ‘he great hills played a concert among themselves, each cou- | 
tributing a strai of airy sweetness. | 
Little J ve's face brightened at once. | 
“* Dear father,” cried he, skipping-cheerily to and fro, “ that strange | 
man is ;xone, and the sky and the mountains all seem glad of it! 
~ Yes,” growled tbe lime burner, with an cath, * but he lias let the 





For the discovery of witches at Christmas a peculiar kind of spoon is 
requisite, A stake js cut into the form of a ladle, in the course of the 
thiee * Kniptlingsniichte,” and on each of the three nights it must 
be used to stir porridge, care being taken not to wash away the meal 
Phis ladle, in which a hole is bored, is taken into 
church on Christmas-day, and all the witches who happen to be 


that adheres to it. 


present may be seen through a hole in it during the delivery ot the 
sermon, ‘Lhey invariably have their backs towards the preacher, aud, 
strange to say, carry a milk-patl ou their heads. The experiment, 
however, is not without danger; for, if the ebseryer has not quitteu 
the church, and reached a dwelling-house before the bells have ceased 
sty witches on the road, According 


ringing, be will be torn to pices 
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to a popular tradition three persons came, in this manner, to an un- 
timely end, no further back than the year 1832. 

Where witches abound, it may be readily imagined that charms like 
those of Hallow-e’en, immortalised by Burns, are not wanting. 
Thus, on the three special Thursdays the village-girls about Pfullingen 
pour warm lead into cold water, and predict from the shapes taken by 
the metal the trades of their future husbands. In the same district, 
and at the same period, a goslmg is also used as a matrimonial oracle. 
The girls form a ring, in the midst of which is placed the gosling with 
its eyes blindfolded, and the one whom he first approaches is destined, 
before long, to obtain a husband. 

The virtue of the Christmas period extends to the festival of the 
Epiphany, or, as they say in Germany, to the “ Three Kings’ Day.” In 
the neighbourhood of Pfullingen it is deemed impious to spin on the 
twelve holy evenings; and dreams that occur in their course are sup- 
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| posed to have prophetic value. Much weather wisdom, too, is based 


on an observation of the meteorological changes which occur at this | 
time ; and it is supposed that the state of the weather for the whole year 
is predicted by that of the twelve days, a quarter of a month being repre- | 
esented by every six hours. The mo de adopted to record the observations | 
is primitive in the extreme. Twelve circles, representing the twelve | 
| months, are made on a sheet of white paper, and each ot them is 
divided by cross lines into four compartments. In each compartment 
the Suabian peasant marks the result of each six hours. If he be a 
scholarly man, he makes his record in words; but if he be blessed with 
| that unsophisticated innocence of reading and writing which Jack 
Cade so much admired, he denotes fine weather by leaving the paper 
| white, and wet weather by asmear. It is, however, a singular fact, 
| that the value of this elaborate proceeding is only regarded as hypo- 
| thetical till Twelfth-day actually arrives. If that day proves fair, the 








OF THE EPIPHANY. 


(Sir JoHN BEAUMONT, the author of the following poem, was born in 
1582, and died in 1623. He was the elder brother of Francis Beau- 
mont, the celebrated colleague of Fletcher. His known poetical remains 
are comprised in a small volume of miscellaneous poems. His contem- 
poraries speak of his having written the “ Crown of Thorns,” a poem 
in eight books; but this is apparently lost to posterity. Winstanley, in 
his “ Honour of Parnassus,” speaks of Sir John Beaumont, as one of 
“the great souls of numbers,” and his poems certainly possess great 
merit. The chief recommendation of them is, however, that they are 
all dedicated to the service of virtue and piety: no mean praise for a 
writer of the times in which he lived.] 


Fare eastern star, that art ordained to run 
Betore the sages to the rising sun, 

Here cease thy course, and wonder that the cloud 
Of this poor stable can thy Maker shroud: 

Ye heavenly bodies glory to be bright, 

And are esteemed as yeare rich in light; 

But here on earth is tanght a different way, 

Since under this low roof the Highest lay ; 
Jerusalem erects her stately towers, 

Displays her windows, and adorns her bowers ; 
Yet there thou must not cast a trembling spark— 
Let Herod’s palace still continue dark. 

Each school and synagogue thy force repels, 
There pride, enthron’d in misty errors, dwells ; 
The temple where the priests maintain their choir 
Shall taste no beam of thy celestial fire. 

While this weak cottage all thy splendour takes, 
A joyiul gate of every chink it makes. 

Here shines no golden roof, noivory stair, 

No king exalted in a stately chair, 

Girt with attendants, or by heralds styled; 

But straw and hay inwrap a speechless child. 

Yet Sabz’s lords before this babe unfold 

Their treasures, off’ring incense, myrrh, and gold. 
The crib becomes an altar; therefore dies 

No ox nor sheep, for in their todder lies 

The Prince of Peace, who, thankfal for his bed, 

Destroys those ritesi n wine their blood was shed; 
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record paper isvalid; but in the contrary event, it may be cast aside as 
worthless. In some parts of Suabia, an onion is used as the oracular 
instrument. It is cut in half, and twelve little cups are made by sepa- 
rating the layers. Into these some salt is put, and accordingly as this 
salt melts or remains dry, the weather of the month to which the par- 
ticular cup refers is expected to be wet or fair. 

ln a country so rife with medieval superstitions, it could not be sup- 
posed that the three magi, or “ Kings,” to whom Tweltth-day is dedi- 
cated, would be without visible representations. In many villages 
during the whole interval from Christmas to the Epiphany, three boys 
go about, attired in white gowns and leathern girdles, with crowns of 
coloured paper on their heads, one of them having his face blacked, to 
denote the complexion of the Moorish King. It is likewise customary 
to invoke a blessing on a house, by writing on the door the letters 
K. M. &., the initials of Kaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, as the three 
magi are named in Romish tradition. 
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THE DREAM OF THE THREE HOLY KINGS.”—BY C. BEGAS, 


The quintessence of earth he takes and fees, 

And precious gums distilled from weeping trees; 
Rich metals and sweet odours now declare 

The glorious blessings which his laws prepare: 
To clear us from the base and loathseme flood 
Of sense, and make us fit for angels’ food ; 

Who lift to God for us the holy smoke 

Of fervent prayers, with which we him invoke, 
And try our actions in that searching fire 

By which the seraphims our lips inspire. 

No muddy dross pure min’rals shall infect, 

We shall exale our vapours up direct: 

No storms shall cross, nor glittering lights deface, 
Perpetual sighs, which seek a happy place. 





THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 


He cometh! Like a dawn delayed, 
When rolling mists, the earth surrounding, 
Too long control the gracious sun’s abounding. 
He cometh! Through the clouds that shade 
A world for peace, and love, and gladness made: 
A world whose silent chords await his finger’s holy sounding! 


He cometh! To his father’s fields 
With heavenly gaze he draweth near, 
Like a mild gleaner, ere the grain is sere! 
Too blest when aught the harvest yields, 
The bread of life within his hand he wields, 
His meek eyes bent like sunset down upon the golden ear. 


With curb unbound, and slackened rein, 
He rideth, meeker than a child, 
The monster War, that through the world ran wild. 
Counting his bondage richer gain, 
The humbled savage needeth not the chain— 
Grudging no toil, but proud to bear that burthen undefiled, 
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A corqueror whose words are peace, 
Te weepeth o’er eaci ruined city, 
Where Famine’s voice rings out its time-old ditty. 
The captives’ bonds his prayers release, 
And, while he bids the work of havoc cease, 
Sets flowing through the arid streets the precious founts of 
pity. 


All human hearts with love that beat 
His true but veiled disciples are: 
The railings of strange altars cannot bar 
The eager tread of stainless feet ; 
Each mountain is a shrine for worship meet 
Where e’en the scouted Pariah’s voice may praise him unaware. 


His love doth fall upon the soul 
Like silent droppings of quick tears 
Amid the sobbings which God only hears! 
It bids the shattered heart be whole, 
And hope no more drop fainting at the goal 
Where life itself sinks, deafened by the rushing tramp of years. 


Where his mild wand the hours doth number, 
Where his right hand the way doth keep, 
Death’s but the falling of the lids in sleep, 
Life but a robe whose folds encumber, 
And Memory’s failure only the soft slumber— 
The dreamy trance of angels—silent, beautiful, and deep. 


O, glorious sleep! More glorious waking ! 
When thie tired soul, its journey o’er, 
All dumbly walking heaven’s shining floor, 
Shall see the ransomed Just partaking 
Those waters that—life’s thirst divinely slaking— 
Through God’s crown’d kingdom ever flowing, flood the 
eternal shore! 
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THE STAR OF BETULEIEM. 


THE ANNUNCIATION AND TRIUMPI OF | Munich), exhib'ting, with striking simplicity and expressiveness, the | Christian idea, and serving as a fresh link to show its relation te 
‘HRIS NITY successive steps in the progress of Christianity, from its first pretigura- | man, An earnest and elevated spirit pervades the whole work, and 
CHRISTIANITY. tions to its promulgation by the Great Teacher himself, and its sub- | powerfully appeals to both the understanding and the heart. We have 


We give here, as peculiarly appropriate to the season, two Illustrations | sequent, and as yet, far from completed triumphs. This is done by | selected the central and the terminal group: butin order to connect both 

having reference to the above subjects. They are extracted froin a | a long train or procession of symbolic and historic figures, each sum- } these with the rest of the work, it will not be by any means 
J A 5 I b 5 | J 

uninteresting to show, in a short summary, with what appropriate- 


series of plates, etched by the artist himself (Joseph Fuhrich, of | ming up a remarkable point in the history of the progress of the 
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ness and fullness of reeaning the artist has wrought out his idea 
Adam and Eve begin the procession, and form the starting-point 
from which all the rest take their purpose and necessity. In their sin 
and their departure from God, are involved the sufferings, the 
* struggles, the needs, the atonement, and the triumph impersonated ia 
the figures which follow. Whilst Adam, under a sense of sin and death, 
walks with down-bent gaze, Eve, with her burden of sorrow and re- 
pentance, lightened by a ray of bope, lifts upward her bands and eyes 
. to Him who has given lier seed the promise of victory. Abel fe ‘ 
them: as showicg, by his murder, the first awiul consequence of sin, 
and prefiguring, by his sacrifice, the g tonement Next comes 
Nosh, bearing a model cf the Ark; which was a symbol of that 
covenant into which all tribes aud nations were to be received, and 
saved from the deluze of evil; while, over the ark, descends the dove, 
with the olive branch, an emblem ef that spirit which moved over the 
face of the chaotic waters, and brought forth order and goodness trom 
blank disorder, and descended on thé Great Teacher also, when 
he set out his mission of order and goodness, amon, the 
universal moral chaos. then appears, the figure of 


reat ¢ 


ou 
Meichizedech és 
the great high-priest; and Abraham and Isaac, with the knife and the 
fire and the wood, prefiguring the great sacrifice of the Son by the 

Father. Next comes Jacob with the heaven-ladder of his dream, as a 
* memorial that at that very Bethel, the place of his vision, should be 

born—Him who should open to the whole world the vision of the way 

to heaven, aud that there the angels of his dream should announce, 
“Glory to God, on earth peace, and good-will among men.” Joseph 
then appears, whose fate also is prefigurative: cast out by his brothers, 
deliberated over and sold; redeeming them in their starvation and dis- 
tress by the riches he has stored up with the King; while, as in his 
dreams, the surrotinding sheaves, and the sun, moon, and stars, ali that 
springs from earth, all greater and lesser dignities, bend before and 
worship him. He is followed by Moscs «nd Aaron, the law and the 
priestdom, the state and the church, the moral and the spiritual in life 
and doctrine. The warriors Joshua and Gideon succeed them, to the 
one of whom God appointed the sun, and to the other the fleece of thé 
lamb, as a sign of victory. Samuel comes next, and Sampson, both 
Judges in Israel; while the latter, b tlie gates of Gaza, pre- 
figu:es Christ’s bursting the gates of death, and in bis death also over- 
whelmiug the oppressing and enslaving powers and dissipations of this 
world. Now there appears, heading the troop of the prophets, David 
the poet-king -the prophet-singer—the outward ancestor of Christ. 
First among the prophets advances Isaiah, with the clear, seer-glatce ; 
Jeremiah, sunk in sadness at the calamities of his people, and propheti- 
eally bewailing the sorrows cf the Saviour ; Daniel, the one true amung 
many false; atid Ezekiel, the seer of the great universal re- 
suirection, the descent of new divine life into the dark valley of the 
shadaw of worldly death. The six lesser prophets follow, among whom 
Jonas, thrée days buried and then uprisen, more peculiarly prefigures 
Christ. After these appeat the Sybils, women of mysterious Inspiration, 
who, in dark figures and ofacies, spoke out to heathen night of the 
Light that was to come. 
And now the immediate foretellers of Carist 7 
which guides the tliree wise men or holy kings of the Last, und the 
angel calling the betd tuen to the manzer; sbepherds of the people 
and shepherds of the fl «hs, going onward to the great everlasting 
Good Shepherd; and whi» ccall reaches equally the peasant and the 
king, and absor8 both th old traditions of the divine dealings, which 
had floated down, from the aucient times, among the simple pastoral races 
the wisdu » of Eastern philosophy, which bad accumulated, from tbe 
days 6f Abtahain’s fellow Chaldeans to the latest star-readers and 
solvers of 6 :th’s riddles. In the midst of this group (the central one 
which we huve given in our Illustrations) stands forth John the 
Baptist, who, more than a prophet, exclaims, “I am the voice er 
in the wilderness, make straight the way of the Lord,” and, p 
where Christ himself advances, cries ** Behold the Lamb of God. 
murdered innocents ot Bethlehem, the first )oung martyrs, with pains 
in their hands, fill up this group; and, with the announcement of the 
new faith, prefigure the manner of iis first teaching. 
At length Christ himself appears, sitting in a car; as world-deliverer, 
he holds in bis left hand a globe surmounted by a cross, over which h 
extends his (for us) pierced right hand, in blessing. At his feet sits 
Mary, his mother, his first guardian and sharer of his last sorrow, now 
sharer of his honour and triumph. The four great teachers cf the early 
church, Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, push on the wheels 
of the e:r, which is drawn by the four mystic beings of the Apocalypse. 
‘Thes- are followed by the great first messengers of the Evangel, the 
aposti-s, led by Peter, the holder of the keys, and by Paul, the un- 
Wwearyins —invincibie world-apostle. ‘These are succeeded by the most 
notabie of the martyrs: Stepben, bearing the stones which shed the 
first blood that watered the young plant of Christianitv—the young 
tree of liz. Lawrence; Clement, with the tiara and dress of the head 
of the C.urch; Polycarp, Ethelbert, and Jobn of Nepomak, tlre patron 
gaint of Bohemia; Sebastian, with the arrows in his hand, and George 
slaying the dragon, both warriors, asa sign that it is, through battle 
and victory over evil, we must follow Christ; while St. Vitus, aud W in- 
censlaus of Bohemia, close this group. 

But, that it may be remembered that God makes the weak also 
mighty through faith, and that not to men only are we indebted for the 
uphoiding aud spread of the truth, there follows next a group of 
women and maidens, who in humility—in gentle patience—in steadtust- 
ness through sorrow, boidly suffered. Helena, Constantine’s mother, 
groeg first, with the cross; Ihekla, Barbara, Catherine, and others follow, 
with the signs of their martyrdom. Cecilia, the patroness of sacred 
music, plays a sniall organ. ‘lhe young martyr, Agnes, carries a lamb, 
and is av emblem of the infiocence and vitgin purity that persecution 
eould not crush. The maid-servant, Nothburga, appears in this group, 
as a sign that in every statiun God may be and is gloritied. Thepenitents 
Mazcdalene and Margaret of Cortona, show both that on!y through 
repentance and punishment can purification and lost innocence be 1€- 
attained, and that even to the lost does the message of mercy reach. 

After these cuties a group, led bv Paul, the first anchorite, in a dress 
of plaited palm-bark, of early hermits and monks; who, led by an in- 
felt vocation to renounce the pleasures and pastimes of the world, and 
tc meditate in the solitude of deserts and cloisteis, on “ the one thing 
needful,” sought to tame the wild spirits of the times, and lead the 
active and unbridled energies of men into submission, to truth and 
good; Antcnius, Makarius, Serapion, Francis of Assisi, Seraphicus, and 
druno, Ivan of Bohemia, Procopius, and otheis. 

The last group (whiwlt we also give) coutains other chatacters and 
symbolic figures; ori not only cluses the procession, but sums up, by 
its figurative pefsoniiications, the later progress aud ultimate triumph 
of the Christian_Idea. ‘They represent souls which, in the most various 
circumstances of life, Po the same end of attaining, maintaining, 
and extending God’s Truth; aud they also represent the Victory ot that 
Truth over thé vafiviis wor'dly principles and powers, and the bringing 
into order @fid submission the physical, the kingly, and thé intellectual 
forces Whiéh move mien on earth. 
gent) 
the Ff 
thé bending of the physical powers of the world, which seem gigantic 
as ¢oifipafed {6 the small voice of ‘Truth, and of their willing service in 
beafing tlifoiigh the rough stream of events—through the darkness of 
iguoraiiéé and the storm of opposing passions, the pure and gentie iri- 
fluence 6f Christ.* Franci§ Xavier, the zealous spreader of Christianity, 
baptisibg a young Hégro, personifies the missionary agency, which pouts 
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0 The legendary giant, Christopher, 
bédfing through tlie swolien river, through darkness and storm, 





* In October, 1851. three very interesting mural paintings of “ St. Cfifis- 
topher,” ** St. George.” and “ The Doom,” were discovered in the p itish churehi 
of Gawsworth, near Macclesfield, in Cheshire. The wall upon which the paint. 
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out the water of life upon heathen nations. He is followed by a | 
busbandman and a herdsman—Isidor and Wendelin—the latter a 
king’s son, who exchanged the sceptre for the shepberd’s crook, who 
here claim a place, in ‘The triumph as in the Annunciation of Christi- 
anity, for the simple and lowly, the toiler with rough hands—the 
labourer in the inclement fields. After them come two of the mightiest 
and most elevated in the world’s ranks, Constantine and Charlemagne, 
who may either represent Christianity reaching the throne, even in 
these dark aves, and bending the ambition of the most ambitious to its 
establishment, and the spread of its influenc: through laws and social 
institutions; or may personily one of its greatest obstacles, in its name | 
being taken hold of as atool by woridiy desiguing rulers, and its sem- 
blance in reverse being established on the throne of the state, and the | 
unworldly made woridiy—the spiritually and ineffubly rich—degraded 
intoa wealth of material revenue and gaudy trappings, and the unattain- 
ably infinite narrowed into a round of forms and prescribed doctrines ; 
but over this’ too, it shall triumph. The procession is closed by the 
humble and gentle Fra Angelico da Fiesole, in whose unpretending but 
various and elevated talents are well personified the magnificent old 
schools of art, and the revival of science and literature, thus beauti- 
fully and appropriately summing up the progress of the Christian Idea, | 
by pointing to the alliance of eternal truth with eternal beauty. and | 
to the triumph of science and letters, as that which, imbued by divine 
impulse, shail come after, but last beyond, all the other powers, and | 
glories, and ambitions of the world. 





STMAS TREE. 
LY T. K. HERVEY. 

O Goopty Christmas Tree! 

From whose green heights dependi: 

The sacred gifts of love we see; 

Thy torch-light flames like glow-worm lainp3 ar 

Amidst those boughs whose pious lading 

The light-winged hours have driven: 

The small bells *neath thine arches ringi 

That nod in musis to their lea'y shading 

Thy tiny censers slowly swingi 

Sound and breath up to Heaven! 
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first unkown infant, then recognised as Christ, is a symbol of | 


| ment.” 


ings were found had been repeatedly whitewashed, so as to assume tha | 


character of @ thin Goat of plaster; dnd a workman, having accidental y struck 
the surface, a quantity peeled off, and discovered a subject in colour ; #tid, 
subsequently, two others were found. Mr. J F. A. 
immediately madé drawings of thé three subjects, this requiring great 
appl-cation, as the colours faued on exposure to the air. The execution of the 
orn indl_was eatfemely ride ; but the artist had laboured, in many parts, to fro- 
duce a fintis effect. Tue nimbi routid the warriors’ heads were gilt, and ela- 
borate ; afd the armour on St. George Wad similar.y decorated. St. Christopher 
ix represented in the midst of fhé river, feevgnising tre infant on 
his shouldéf; and a monk appears on the shore, bearing a lan- 
tern to light the saint. Belowis a man angling, and fish are represented in 
the stream. Upon tne opposite bank are a castie, trees. &e. 
were executed in tempera, and of great briliiarcy, which, however, in atew 
weeks a/most entirely disappeared. These spec mens of early pictorial art, 
wineh are especially interesting to the antiquary and ecciesiologist. have been 
Fithographed by Mr. Burgess, of Macclesfield, and may be had of Dolman, New 
Bond-street, 


Lynch, of Macclesfield, | 


The paintings | 


| night on Christmas-eve, the oxen in their stalls are always found on their knees, 


Ani birds with wings of scanty 
Arrows that poison not, nor w« 
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And harps by Love's own fingt 
Liithe munmers meet for 
‘brampets for eltin call,— 

Wild stags through forest bough 
Hounds swiftly chasiag, aud bok 
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blessed Eve when the banned witcl 
stalled o es dewn upon bis kr 
‘hen youth and maid have to the dance repai ¢ 
Chiloren shall gather r i the Christ: 
And with sweet upward ¢ 
Lo-t ’mid the leafy maze, 

tand rapt in mute delight, 

r rend the stilly air of hallowed nig 
Hailing with infant voice the world’s new 
Inuvcent laughter, holy as the Time! 
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Man, with the silvered locks, 

Standing ’midst these white flocks, 

Blessing Christ’s eve wich bent and 

Lay at these childrens’ eet 

Gifts beautiful and meet, 

That Love and Gratitude from Joy may grow! 

So shail each toy, thrice haliowed by the hour, 

Touch the deep heart of childhoed in its spring ; 
d thine shall be to each unsuilied dower 

be wise man’s offering. 
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Thou, darling, in whose cheek, 

The Soul begins to speak, 

Lie down, soit dreaming of thy Christmas Tre 
And may its branches to thy viaion be 

Like guardian wings in love outspreading, 
Where angel guests are threading 

The leafy depths whose hoarded treasures seem 
Like flowers new cropped, 

Which God hath dropped, 

To make thy lite one summer dream. 


Woman! 

The holy aspect 

Of glorious metherhood, unstained of 

Hreathe o’er each sleeper’s rest 

The words Christ’s lips bave blessed : 

O guide them heaveuwara from their first life-birth! 
And though they should requite 

Thee, like thy gifts to-night, 

Slighting the heart that breaketh with their fall, 
Sull in thine arms uplift them to Gods great cali! 


A WINTER SCENE. 
DRAWN BY BL. FOSTER. 
Winter’s white shroud doth cover all the ground, 

And Caccias blows his bi'ter blas woe: 

he ponds and pooles and streams in ice are bonnd, 

And famished birds are shivering in the snowe. 
Amone the countless instances which ever prompt man’s gratitude 
to the maker of this beau'iful world, a scene of Winter, such as the 
Artist has here depicted, is one of the most iir pressive; more especially 
at the present bless-d season. The sketcher’s objects are few; but the 
picture is cheery, and poetic withal. The lowly homestead and hovel are 
here picturesquel yuped: their snow-clad roofs are in brigtit con- 
trast with the di sky; while the fair, fleecy snow touches witli 
silver the forms of the trees, which are stripped bare but to show the 
strength, beauty, and grace of every limb. ‘Tue stream is silent; or, as 
the poet sings :— 

The ‘ittls brook that erst my cot d'd lave, 

And o'er its flinty pavement sweecly sung, 
Botti now forget to reli her wanton weve; 
For winter oar } e icy chain has flange, 
And stiil’d the babb ing music of her tor 
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There is no season more beautiful 


hah Wister when ’tis cled with snow; 
as Milton calls it, at the season of the Nativity, “innocent show,” con- 
scious of the presence ef Divine iihocence, 

The pieture before us has its incidents of busy life breakifig the 
wintry silence. The cottager and his family have just returned with 
the firewvod they have picked up, atid the good housewile is ready to 
give then welcome; even the ducks ate astir upon their “crystal pave- 
The sight of the coftagersis suggestive of the faggot crackling 
upon the hearth for the evening cheer: hence, this is a cheerful view of 
W inter :— 

F.r ‘tis the seaon, when the nighté are long: 
Tuere’s time, ere morn, for éach to sing his sung. 

A snow-clad landscape is a favoutite subject for painters and poets, 
One of the latter thus describes its characteristics, as we often witness 
them in a quiet nook of thé cotntfy, wrapped in utter silence beneath 
the snowy pall :— 

Deep on the faee 
Of the wide landscape ‘es the spot lees flood. 
* » * * * 


The yester wain, that thoncer’d as it pass’d, 

Now makes impression on the rugged plain 
* Brande, in his ** Popular Antiquities,” gives an account of a supersti*ious 
notion prevailing in the western parts of Devonshire, that at twelve o’clock at 


| How touching is this sleep of the year, so like unto death 


| Duc. 23, Ls: 


ee aeeanen - — a 


With frozen sockets rough, now soft'y moves, 
And labours sijent through the feathory drift, 
As ifits every whee: and every hour 

Were shod with noiseless telt, o ler down, 
How fair the celuge that enwraps the hii! 
Iis whiten: ss shames the morky clon | at OVE; 
Makes ocean turb.d seem, and doub'y foul; 
And to the sulit-d aspe t of the el ff 

Allows bo nea n ss. What it the clear orb 

Of night or “ay, fr: m the p: re vau t of heaven, 
Lo 'k impeded down! How glowing then 
Te th ice-blea:h’d purity of eart) beneath, 
Wrapp'd, like a spirit, in # blaze of ligt; 
Aud plevdour, wel: oppos’d 
By the ceep azare of the heaven above. 


st 


D 
: 


¢ that the 
poet has sung its dirge—vut to dispel its gloom: — 
Orphan hours, tho year is dead, 
Come and sign, come and weep! 
Merry honrs, simi.e instead, 
For the year is bat asleep. 
See it smi es as it is sleapine, 
Mocking your untimely weep.ng—SukEuvey, 
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TilE ELFIN OF HA 
A TALE OF Cl 


NOOK. 


ISTMAS-EVE, 


‘an 
4 ha 


rp 


ian 
ZyYG@ was couchaut ona pulf of swan-dowr, in the cup of an acorn : 
he lay listening to tle flake-falls of the snow on the helly close by 
and he was not in the best of humour thereat ; for he loved the great 
red berries which were fast being covered by the broad congeries of 
crystals that continued to descend. Every now and then he turned 
over and beat up his bed, declaring the down was coarse, and had 
lumps init; his jerkin, too, which was made of gossamer, was a new 
one, and he was sure it was a misfit, for the seams hurt his wings: he 
ordered his glow-worm in waiting, who lay on a half-withered leaf 
hard by on the same Jow branch, to move to a greater distance, for 
her vulgar glare was hurting his eves; aud he requested her to be 
more careful for the future. 
were causing his 
but what 


nat 


> 
1 


The vibrations of the morrow’s east wind 

l giving him a violent cold; 
put him most out was the chirrup of a cricket somewhere 
against which he vowed a signal vengeance. 


juints to ache, anc 
Stretching him- 
self out, he regarded languishingly a sparkling necklace of boney-dew 
with which he had lately been presented; but turned from it to gaze 


t 


tar which encircled one ot 
his fingers—the love-token of his adored Vermille. 
guised that Zyg was a great fop, and that he was a 
but in the understood, he was as well-meaning and 
amiable a little sprite as any in all Fatrydom. 

Zyg lay perdu waiting for twelve o’clock; for it was Christmas-eve, 
and he had a commission—a miss 


on, and then kiss rapturously, a ring of nectar 


It cannot be dis- 


Ag Iso capricious ; 
main, be it 


ion we mean, simply, for he owned 
no allegiance to any lord of Fairyland, but took in sprite-work on his 
own account. The fortuves of Toby Postlethwaite were engrossing his 
professional attention, and he had lately neglected everything else most 
ruinously in his care for that sole object. From the first moment, wien 
the shutting of the lattice in Toby’s cottage parlour imprisoned him tem - 


|P wrarily there, and he overheard the circumstances that had interested 


him se much, ke had run all sorts of risks of being caught in the course 


of his frequent visits; more than 


thou 
smali friend Zyg, on one of his reconnoitring expeditions; and, as he 


for, once, when Toby's children 


ght they saw a buttertiy ilutter by, it was no one else thaa our 


had no ambition at all for figuring asa specimen ia the glass case over 
the chest of drawers which contained the 


Postlethwaite collection of 


, Wasps and cockchafers, and other objects of natural history, and to have 
| @ pin twice as tall as himself stuck through his body, however highly 


} 


he might have been prized, those narrow escapes had been rather 


alarming to his spriteship. The circumstances in the fortunes of Toby 
Postlethwaite, which had engaged so exclusively his attention, were 
brietly these :— 

Toby’s family had lived at the airy farm of Hazelnook from times 
at least as remote as those of the Rou 
i 


A 


iheads; and, though small, it 


was their Own independent patrimony. In that stretch of time they 
had known many reverses, being sometimes well up, and sometimes ra- 
ther low down, though never exactly broken, on Fortune's wheel. Oa 
the whole, the waves of the sea, as boys depict them ia their first draw- 
ing-books, would represent their fortunes with tolerable accuracy ; still 
they always managed to preserve Hazelnook iutact. It had so hap- 
pened that when old Simon Postlethwaite, the father of Tobias, aud 
who was still alive, was in his prime, and when Toby was up in arms— 
in his mother’s we mean—that the contiguous estate of Lindengrove 
became the property, by purchase, of one who had amassed great wealth 
in India—Mr. Nugent Malahide by name; and that when that gentle- 

and conned over, with bis agents, Messrs. 
Sligo and Grifiin, the title-deeds and maps of his demesne, he grew 
dark in the countenance wien he found that the continuity of his nor’- 
nor’-east boundary, till it should intersect the King’s highway, was in- 
terrupted by the dovetail forming the small landed possession of Simon 
Postlethwaite. 


man entered upon possessiun, 


Now he was a man of businéss was Mr. Malahidy, to 
t; and when he discuvered that flaw in the fair proporiious 
of Lindengrove, he promised bimself no rest until the annexation of 
Hazelnook thereto should be accomplished. 


say the lea 


The ingenuity of the law agents was forthwith in exercise; but a 
material obstacle to their success consisted in the fact that the owner 
of the dairy farin had no desire to part with it, did had his valid and 
unembarrassed titles lying snug and dry in his strong box. ‘The mar- 
ket demand for dairy produce was healthy; so were his wiie and 
Such were the 
arguments with which Simon met the advances made to him; but he 
thought besides, within hinisélf, there was some virtue in baulkii..; 
lesires which could only havé their origin in pride and intolerance. 


children; atid his income Was enough for Lis wants. 


These very sentiments his great neighbour had already suspected, and 
he did not liké him the better for them; but resvived that a money 
sacrifice, if such would avail, should not be wanting to attain his 
removal. Sligo and Grifiia had now authority to olfer terms which 
Simon believed were far beyond the actual value of Liazeliiook—and his 


’ thouglit he, “so far from acting as a govd 


see 


mind wavered; ‘for,’ 
steward over the birthright of my chiidren, 1 may be depriving them, 
by thus stubbornly consulting my own feelings, of a better fortune.” 
He gave way, tlien, to the itportunity of those practitioners, permitted 
tlieii tu prepare the deed of sale and conveyance, had it home with hin 
to Hazelnook Cottage, atid adivited his seal and sign-mdnual in due 
form. 

All that was neédfal n6w was to look out his titles, send for toe 
agents, receive the mionéy, hand over the documents, and transport 11s 
fioveables; but, as hé leatit back in his high-backed chair, «nd 
scarified the old feattires of thie place—with which the humble histor ' of 
bis family was associated timé out of mind, and thought of the un ‘er- 
tainties of the worla’s Ways, in things which were out of the be ten 
track which he had been born to tread, and of the honest pride waich 
would be lost to his childrea of éccupying tue scene which their ture- 
fathers had so long made honourable by exemplary conduct, and also 
contemplated the grasping pride whence the transaction arose, and to 
which it was to contribute, he well nigh cursed himself for his folly in 





as in an attitude of devotion. 


sabmitting to be led so iar, and resoluiely deposited the deed in the 





lsa2. 


Dec. 20, 


game secure receptacle which contained his other papers—an action to } 


which Toby’s mother gave her entire cencurrence. 

The wrath of Malahide and his agents, on the return of their mes~ 
senger, when that individual announced the reply which Simon Postle- 
thwaite had made to the inquiry if he had signed the deed of sale— 
“Yes, I’ve signed it, but I’ve also changed my mind ; and before Vil 
part with the property of my children, to pamp:r your purse-proud 
employer, I’il see him and his oily-tongued agents d—d first! ”—ren- 
dered the trio a tableau worthy the pencil of a Hogarth; end at the 
saine time added, if possible, to the enmity with which they already 
regarded him. 

“Let him alone a bit,” said Nicholas Sligo; “let him cali down 
again, and we'll conquer his contumacy yet. 

And they did let him alone awhile, and met him so pleasantly that 
he thought he might possibly have judged them over-harshly; and, 
being more hasty than ungenerous in his disposition, Simon returned 
their civilities in kind, 

At length, one day, 
merest 
just been admiring your crops and your fences.” 

“Oh! they’ 

“Oh! yes, they are, fine,” 
the: by, I have never sent vou that bill of ours, 

« Bill!” 

* For that conve 

“Oh! ah! said Simon, with some feeling of 
sorry I did not think of it. What may be 

“Oh, only—so much; stamps, you know—correspondence—e 
but it’s 0’ no consequence.” 

I had quite forgot it,” 
tled at having overlooked 


Mr. Sligo encountered him, apparently b; 
accident. “ Morning, Mr. Postlethwaite,” said he.” 
said Simon. 

repeated Sligo. “By- 


Mr. Postlethwaite.’ 


re nothin’ very extra, sir, either of ’em,” 


very fine, very 


said Simon; “1 beg your pardon.” 
vance which was talked of, but was given up.” 


alarul, 


sure! 
he amount, sir ?’ 
sive; 

“ Dear me! pursued Simon, a good deal net- 
the circumstance that Malahide’s agents had 
indeed a cluim upon him, and rather alarmed at the amount, which 
he did not feel prepared for, and yet ought to settle atonce. “ Would 
you wish to have payment Mr. Sligo?” 

* Oh, eh—No, mind! 
to shut up Lindengrove 
detain 
delicate; and it 


soon, 


no—never By the we 


Mr. Malahide is g¢ 


louse fur a while, baving business that will 


London, His son—young Loftus, you know—is ra 


strikes me your place is very healihy and beaut 
would it be possible for us 
How are you oif { 

Now 


Simon would have been 


to arrange anything for him at tue ta: 


” 


room there? 


the proposition conveyed in these sentences was one wh 


slow toentertam, coming from any 
did; but the 


in mi 


gq Larter ; 
over palatable coming from the one it 
had be 


» Gave il 


and was not 


amble about the bi tich he en unprepared 


was also unprepared in 
knowledg hat 
had occasion 
The w 
his point, a 
Simon Lostle 
Malahide (who inherited th 
depree 
was no other 
Haz LIOR 5 
no very | 
tv 
s.0n. 


purses another colour; 


there was more house-rouim at Llazeineok than t 


laughed Joudly—in his 


He had 


p-laid treachery ag 


sleeve. 


Liv 


ed a piece of de 


which, not his emplover, 


father’s qualities, but nourished to a worse 


by the lawyer's designing subtiity) was his accomplice. This 


than ‘ia possession of the titles and conveyance ot 


Vostlethwaite’s s gebox, which was 


ited away, he no great obstac 


belt g himself, ere long, master « desirable 


Old Malahide’s constitution, damaged by his eastern lite 


lately shown symptoius eakiag up; and over the younger 


obtained an ascendancy which be promised himself greater sco 
when ounce the right time should arrive. 


Mr. Le 


soon cuolmp.et 


for Malahide taking up his q 


The aria flus 
at Hazeln 


in it a chanc 


iseme 


ok were ed upou Jiberal terms. Mr. Mala 


iur accomplishing, amicably or ott 


Lind 


enue 


sen., Saw erWwise, Ssolie 


day, his scheme fur annexing kK to the rove estate 


iho 


in tine, al parties were able, and Malahide, jua., became 


of the 
in the 


family at the young gentleman, being 


by 


made hiniself, ere long, a general favourite ; and things 


oue dairy an 


adept Jinesse to Whhica he had been tutored old } 


reed ite 
preceeadca juile 
prosperously. 

Lofius was not long it C ring the resting: plac of the coveted 
stron 
he Welly 
night, 
from Linde 
at ht of; 
months. Numer 
together ; but Sligo 


box; and m », While weighing it in his hands, did 


h in his mind some 
parte 


lay, never 


prepitious 


to clear line that 1 liazelnook 


far enough 
ngrove; and he did1 lespair: there it looked 
been looked at for six 
the 


or thot 


tings whi 
sitor at Ilazelt 


were the occasions fixed on tor carrying off the prize, bat somet 


were con pirators had 


Was hever av numerous, too, 


or other occurred to render the atten pt inexpe dient. 
Fortune at length seemed to favour their villanous ¢ 


the the 


lay 


household, room ty the 


had been hithe night and day 
superable barrier, was to be absent for one 


ber of pioximity whose 


closet ia whic the box in- 


» an 
in au- 


tump, and the moon was far in her] mmtrived to 
Sligo, and at 
1 his famils 
they « 


slumbered sound.y, wurocked, when nature drew the cur 


ist oltus ¢¢ 


with 


midnight ul 


fol 


communicate 
Now, Simon 


early to rise ;” 


41uc, 


pt was te be m 


an owe st, and 


and as tid not ind ein after: ips, 


they 
tain of night 
around their dwellit 

rht, all, save Loftus, were wrapped in dex 


Long before midn p sleep ; 


and his nerves we 4 approached, anc 
that 


cloth arou 


he opened the dicts were 
tlie prize, wrapped a 
cleared thie-liouse ; when, lo! in 
to mark precisely 

for receiving two r 
error, he became axitated in 


Pp’, had 
able, having failed 


had dh 


the situations of sundry pits which Simon 


ws of young trees, and now suddenls pere ing his 
the obseut ing wrong in seek- 
ing to avoid them, stumbled over a he 


them headlong, 
was 


p of 1, and tell inte one of 


giving utterance involu ya slight exclamation, 


which answered by a bark from the house-dog chained at some 


distance. The panic which had seized him was now so stro 
energetic 
thoughts ; 
an armiul of earth over the box and its wrapper, regain his feet, clear 
the other pit-fails, take otf his sh 
close and fasieu them, and rea 


ng that any 


his prize Vau ished a ltog 


and he had just presence of mind su 


effort to still carry oif ether from 


licient to rake quickly 
Biiy (+ 
find the 


es on the grass-plat, 


h his own roum, when another bark of 
Simon thourht it was 
rather an unusu al demonstration on the part of Towzer, and accordingly 


two trom the dog roused Sition Postlethwaite. 
put on his slippers, slipped down in the dark, and weot quictly out to 
reconnvitre; but shortly assured there was ne thing w rong re- 
turned, honest man, to his rep: se. 


ieeling 


Loftus, when he had undressed, stood watch inside his reom door 
more dead than alive; but had listened and 
return to his bed without raising the alariti, 
wonted again; jet vowing that hie w half he 
was worth to get tliat agaia into ifs place: move 
olit again that right, however, lie daré iiot; aud neither must lie be 
the first stirritig in the morning. ‘These thoughts for a while kept him 
in some perturbation; but at length fatigue overpowered him, and he 


when he heard S 


he picked up some of his 


non 


courage ld give 


box back 





| jmagination: 


} Some mon 


1 
t 
preliminaries were 


| 
; mor 


Simon’s interest fell years into arrear; and the old 


were fully 
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fell asleep, 
from his clothes the evidence of his fall into the pit, atforded him oc- 
cupation til the pr 
thanks to the 
quintessen!! 


per time for makin akfast, 
valuabie tuition of the worthy Nick, he looked most 


and when asked by Simon whether the dog had 


g his appearance. 


vy simple ; 
disturbed 
all.” § 


hint in the night, he smiled benignly, and answered, “ Not at 


at 
ap 


his night’: 
tingui-h « 


out the 


idventure; he glanced the several pits, but could not dis- 
1¢ from another; and he could not for tl 
oue in which he had so hastily deposited the treasure! 

Simon seemed to have some slight passing thought, for be removed 
the house dog nearer to the cottage; and, as it 
sion of the : strong-box 
pits. 
d; anda month or 


So there, no doubt, it lay, in one or other of 
The young trees were soon planted, and the turf made 
two passed, and no words of the box being 

Mr. Malahide, to L 
grove; Mr, Malahide, junior’s health had improved, and he went | 
and Mr. Sligo chewed the cud of disappointed hopes as best he could. 
Another 


those 


missed from its corner. senior, returned den- 


1ome ; 
month or two passed, during which sundry civilities also 
passed between the proprietors of the large and small estates. 

But at Hazelnook, by and by, misfortune knocked at the door, and 
then did not run away, but entered without bidding. Simon had a 
younger brother in South America, who, after being ny: 
had co 
when he had 
red by t! 
could be immediately 


ears silent, 
and 


intelligence that, prosperity, 


re re re n to 


municated the 
the | mot his family, he had 
suffi 


remitted to him he must be completely ruined 
What was to be dot 
raised, if it we 
Simon’s mind: 

Ilis str 


1 loved his brother, and the money mu 


re possible, { sale of Hazelnook recurred 
he 
r-buX Was 


and the titl 


family—of his h 


propose: 
went to have 2a look at the signed deed of conve} 


nowhere to be found! Some hard-earn 


say 
his 


ings es to roperty were gone 


eehold i—were mar-halled in 


the younger Malahide followed: no, he 


it night, w 


1ae 
Then tl 
and he 


Hie could no wi 


1 Vist er 
+ had been disturbed, otcurre 


then his treasure had been 


en the d 
se that 


y else account for his loss; and he now cursed his 


him; could but 


having reposed his whole confidence in the never having fe 


& box itsé 


One day he met Si 


replied Sim 
u, sir, on the securits 
lifficuity about that, t 
pred Sligo; an 


“now I shall get 


dhe chuec 


net of 


ibered,” answe 


you into a vour Own &¢ 
said Sir 


Mr. 


ea 


Then Vm your 


burthen as yet,” 


- man, sir Malahide 


; for 
just now.” 

} 1 4 
lea of Malahide 
to 


The i advancing 
i , but he 


into. In a 


money 
yalatable help himsel 
the 


into 


Simon’s fee could 


not 


gone further few days lecessary 


deed of mortg prepared, was paid Simon’s 


hands, and, ount of l 


sum beside, was yank to the credit » 


Simon had 


to leart 


ain promisiog fairly 


urse of time, 
ne Was a 


were heavy at —: the interest o1 


bu 


rage he year 


him; his own cares 


ryear paid without fail, but year after 
the 
iile his family 


ait vear 


greater, and achie 
Me 
‘feat, and 
the uttermost. Mr. 
and of all the Malahides; 
igo from his 


Lindengrove, a reserved 


t required became greater and veinent 
; still he struy 
Tol ias, 


farm 


2 miraculous rled on anwi 


| pe 
up: his son, 


the dairy 


the resources 
Malahide, Sx 
and sud 


in course of time, 
taxed to 
of 


were 
fu.lowed the course 
too, 
reigned 


nature, 
Ni 


at 


denly, dropt old perch ; 
and 
man, with 


and resi 


junior, alone 


helpmate, sank into 


t! 
» Toby’s hands. 
red to Mr. I 


chimney-corner, hopeless, 


int 


ripe to jus 

notice to be served tl 

was, however, m rhich old Simon’s nr ) Ie w 

half what had bee: ito him; and the 

fu tion of agreeing to the 

the expenses of a sale. A written 

made to the disparity between the old a 

Malahide had nev en the first, 

ing it; so he scouted it with contempt; well knowing that 
y buried under 


mores 


not 


yitants of 


as 


the dairy n had the op offer now made, or 


incurring representation was 


as nd present offers ; but 


ers and theré was no evic ras 
those 


d an 


Zor other of 


prim 


windowed parlour 


the roots of on har 


» Which now, in summer’s 
the 


erefure, he ax 


I umoray 
of Ha 


in reply, tl 


vista to bow- 


safety, th rnfully wrote 


le and he 


the off 


er to have been ma by his father, woul i 
ade them 
The} 
mober was to 
loby Pos 
and whithe 


i which alternative of rm 
they now che yr littie would way. 


ld Dee 


ot 


ed to the osed; and tl 
nth 


is aged parents, and his wie 


sui pro] 
eparture fro home 
and darl 
not vet made out. 
the Christmas3-eve 
sad Chri 
preparations for 


of affairs at Hazelnook on 
tale commenced. It 


There were no busy 


Such was the position 
stmas-eve to the 
that 


ample kitchen; no 


on which 
Pos 


festival on the morrow whith once 


our was a 


ethwuaites. vearly 
— lened its 
ville lo g was in store; No pudding 


immered in the great pot; no holls 


or wiistletoe Lung from the dark oaken beams of the ceiling. 


Tliey are queer creatures, those fairies: how they busy theinselves 


With oiler people's affairs, and give thém ear-ringings by day, and 
brain-buzzings by night! To think that can ¥ 
body and limbs for rest, and promise your thought- 


brain a night's repose, 


no sooner va lay ap 
your w eary spent 
but the instant your back is turned, 


are off, the little vagabonds swarm if, and are at 
ming your head with their diablerie, whispering 


into 


their pranks—cram- 


insidious suggestions 


your curs; heaping themselves like gigantic mites upon 


menta 
Not 
for your Visions 


heaving chest, so as to suspend digestion, aid 
vision only to hatrass it with fitfal 
that their deligtit is 
are sometimes, truly, beyoud all rapture; and much wealth would you 
give to staraber away again ifto such ecstatic happiness, whicli is | 
heithef to be realised nof recalled; and for that reason are we con- 
straitied to forgive the funny elves, with all their mischief. 


waking up your 


and indefinable 


solely to teaze, we acknowledge ; 


phantasies. 


At ale ro he awoke again; and the task of removing 


jvrilv he managed to breathe the morning air on the scene of 


ie life of him make | 


happened, to just such | 


wld prevent any covert attempt in future to obtain posses- | 


14 ; ; | 
e perfidy of a partner; and unless a good round sum 


sly spoke of Hazel- } 


, and a small | 


rin +} . 
rin South 


and you | 


your 


| yg, the mity-est of his tiny race, no sooner got an inkling of the 
state of matters at Hazelnook, than he must needs take the entire busi- 
ness under his own especial charge; aud, certes, there, in the cup of the 
acorn, as we said, he lay, tidgetting and petulant, on Christmas-eve, 
| Waiting for twelve o’clock. 
The long hour resounded at length from the distant village tower; 
and just as a merry shout sped through the crisp air from the same 
| quarter, foretokening the plots that were laid for the morrow’s festivity. 
Zyg sprang to his feet, spread forth his wings, and skipped like light- 
| ning from tree and shrub, and from the snow-flakes, which afforded him 
broad footing as they floated, slowly descending; and only pausing 
for an instant when he reached the thumb-latch of the cottage-door ; 
when, feeling the dignity of his mission, he stalked proudly through 
the keyhole, and presently alighted between the two pillows on ‘Toby’s 
couch. Poor things! Toby and his wife, Alice, were soundly sleeping, 
with the care-fraught thoughts of the day. 
To relate the antics which Mr. Zyg, in the exuberance of his humour, 
| play at the expense of the weary sleepers, as he skipped like a 
| concentrated merriman from ear to ear, or squatted, snip-fashion, upon 
the se (which, had it been of the carbunculated and 
fiery order, would only have served him according to his merits) would, 
we feel, be derogatory to the dignity of our pen; and hence we can but 
await with all patience till it shall be the pleasure of his elfship to pro- 
ceed discreetly with something like business. 


A somet 


worn-out 
ed off 


tip of Toby’s no 





ault of the most sprite-ly kind landed him close by the ear 
Postlethwaite, wherein he whispered with all his might, till 
tive Three skips then brought him 
ar of Mrs. P., into which he whispered in like manner, till he 
en presently he was fain to effect his escape to a pin- 
isequence of the turmoil he had stirred up in 

, heads of the honest couple. 
, Toby,” 


as she sat up, 


under the operation. 


>@, In cor 


cried the drowsy spousy of the dreaming Postle- 
d rubbing her eyes; “d’ye hear, 


for I’ve had such a strange dream. Wake up: don’t 


rocking, an 


le-awake enougis to tell a white one; but it had the 
by was soon starit ng at her, although it was 


iint infusion of light from the snow that was 


Toby: “a dream? Sure enough you 


lave a Strunger than I’ve had: dear, dear, such strange 


‘5 
lar in the relati 
le > his at all, was extremely brief; 
ly, to hear his first; and be complied with 
what was her surprise to find, as he 


itt 
ith 


n of her dreams; while 
scended to aliu 

, very* sorey 
But 

he w 


as descl 


ribing her dream, w 
quite 


out flaw or omission! 


* she said, “it’s all correct; but tell me your own 


oman’s mad!” I uot telling you my own 
ast as I’m able?” 

it's just what I’ve been a4-dréamine myself” reitera 
int’s jast what I’ve been a-dreaming myself,” reiterated his 
and word for word!” 


*exclaimed Toby: “the middle 
least, it’s 


tree on the north?” 
1 the north; or, at the third one,” re- 


that is extraordinary,” and he was 
was disturbed; and a 
us sensation crept over him as he groped about for the tinder- 
found; andere long Toby had the lamp 
ted Alice again as to the particulavs of her 
there might be some mystification about the 
with the obscurity; but Alice stood 
it was her dream, in every particular. While 
Zyg cut some most fantastic and complicated 
oa which he had perched then, with 


n astounding skips, reaching the lock of the door, he gave 


Toby, thoughtfully ; 


y rise and strike a light; for his rest 
hat article was soon 
He then interroga 

thinking i 


alight. 
dream, 
matter which would vanish 
} stanch to her property 

the lamp. was being 


| capers on the pinnacle himself; 
half a-doz 
‘ry look back, sprang through the keyhole, and is seen no 


then, Vil tell you what itis,” Toby, 


more, 
as he bustled on 
it, L'il not rest again till 


said 
hes, “ whatever you may think of 

en the bottom of it—of that tree, I mea 
“ You aie quite right, Toby,” said 


h his clot 


for she had caught his 
* Quite right, lad; and I'll 


his wile; 

enthusiasm, and her curiosity was excited. 

help thee myself.” 
It luckily happened that they alone 


slept at the end of the house 
ms la; 


3, and thus they could indulged 
their wishes without awakening the other members of the family. So 
Alice took care to see that her husband and she were well protected 
against the night air and the falling snow; and, having secured spades 
and picks, they proceeded to the spot, where stood the veritable rows 
of sycamores under one of which lay buried the long-lost money and 
papers. Hard and long did they work, the ground was frozen to ° 
some depth; but it is wonderful what enthusiasm—superstitious enthu- 
willachieve. Toby stood up to stretch 
his back, and to ! the tree, which he had undermined on one 
2 thought it just possible that it might shortly fall over; 
and he up with his pick again, and sent it with 
bottom ot 
ew hin 


s the matt 


where the scene of their operatic 


for 





siasm—and a union of efforts, 


side; for he I 
#@ powerful Sage: into 
the pit; when it struck hard, and gave a wrench 
1 over. 

ry Toby ?” said hi 


, lve broke the pick !” said 


8 wife, in some alarm. 
he: “there’s a stone there, or 
father’s strong-box, or something of the sort, that’s certain.” And to 
iron box lay on the snow-clad 
f the wrapper in which it had been 
it; and Toby and Alice sank, in admixed fear, gra- 
no; on the large earth-heap they had raised. In ano 
hour it lay on the floor of their bed-room, open, Toby having 
ound the old rusty key, which had always been preserved, and the 
lded to the invincible strength with which he plied it. 
sorrowed after—there the tilles and 
and 
goodly purse of the current coin of the realm ; though the deeds 
were rather mildewy, and the mintage somewhat dingy and out of date. 
Néed we say that old Simon Postlethwaite and the dowager Mrs. P 
were raised at an unreasonable hour that morning, and that the old 


Vhat’ 


it he went again. In halfan hour the 





rass-piat, even wilh Some rags ¢ 
ried a i 

| titude, ext 
ther half 
lock having yie 
There were the documents so long 
willis—there the deed of sale, with the high ofier for Hazelnook !— 


there a 


folk Suddenly again, and without going so far as second 


childhcod either ? 


srew young 
Neéed we say that the proud owner of Lindengrove 
was invited to call with his agent that very morning—not to ratify his 
rt, but to receive a round portion of the arrears of interest 
e? Or will it be doubted that, when he saw that pit 


father’s « ffe 


due on the mortg 


| and thought of his own det, and examined those mildewy parchments, 


afid he ard the relation of that twin dream, he shrank from any further at- 
tempt to dispossess the rightfal occupiers of Hazelnook? No; rene are 
probabilities so palpably in the course of nature that they need not be 
insisted on, any more than that there was yet found time to :procure a 
yule-log as mighty as of old, and a plum-pudding as het and heavy; a 
| holly-bush with berries as ruddy, and a mistletoe with berries as fair, 
} as had of yore gladdened the hearts of old and young on Christmas 
| hights at the dairy far 


m, Aud who was that who, ere long, filled 
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another big arm-chair in the family circle? Why, who but old Uncle 

Mark, with his’ short neck and long purse, that had returned to 

strengthen the old house, and to end his days where he had begun 

them—in Hazelnook Cottage. 
* * 

Some people will be infidels enough to doubt the agency of our 

friend Zyg in the’matter of the double dream, and will prefer to adopt 


* . 


pe 
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HAZLENOOK.”—TOBY POSTLETHWAITE RECOVERS THE LONG-LOST 


some such theory as—the likelihood that the loss of the box of money 
and papers, and its assumed occurrence at the time when the grass- 
plat presented the unusual appearance of so many pits made for the 
reception of so many sycamore trees, should, by virtue of its being 
often the subject of thought and topic of conversation, act coincidently 
on the brains of two persons equally interested in the matter. And 
no doubt such a view is ingenious and philosophic enough, considering 
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the subtilty of the premises: so, as it would take no end of chapters 
to go into a discussion adequately ratiocinative to satisfy the hetero- 
genous idiosyncrasies which might array themselves against us, we 
must be content to leave those respectable but benighted individuals to 
the enjoyment of their respective hypotheses, and hug ourselves in the 
conscious integrity of having given the story as it came to us. 
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A STORY OF A COLUMBINE. 
BY ANGUS B. REACH. 


CHAPTER I. 
BOXING-NIGHT, 
CuristMAs-pAY—an old Christmas-day—had passed, but the genial 
atmosphere of the time was at it its richest. It was Boxing-night; 
and, as everybody knows, the full climax of Christmas festivity is not 
attained, the full glory of the Christmas rite is not consummated, until, 
somewhere between ten and eleven o’clock of the night of the 26th of 
December, a fairy in gauze and spangles pronounces from a gilded car 
the magic rhymes by which, from tyrants, respectable citizens, beadles, 
and other functionaries, are hatched Harlequin and Columbine, Pan- 
taloon and Clown. These rhymes, then, had just been spoken ata 
theatre which I shall call the Nonsuch, situated in a leading thorough- 
fare of town, and which on Boxing-night was, of course, crowded to 
the roof; the rolled-up shirt sleeves and the incessant mopping of fore- 
heads giving a notion of the temperature in which revelled the gods 
But they were in a state of high delight, nevertueless: shout after 
shout had burst forth as Harlequin made his first tetotum spin; as 
Vantaloon first wagged his decrepid head ; and a still more thundering 
roar greeted the apparition of the Columbine (her first appearance in 
the part)—a slenderly formed young girl—too young, perhaps, for the 
violent exertion, but who curtseyed with a smile in which there was 
blended the natveté of the child with the acute intelligence of matured 
womanhood; andthe whisper buzzed round the house, “ Miss Lucy 
Bradley—old Bradley’s daughter—old Bill Bradley’s daughter—old 





Clown Bradley’s daughter,” and an extra “ hand” was awarded to the 
offspring of the popular favourite. The next moment he himself was 
before them—the clown visage grinning in their faces, the clown 
walk with the intertwisting legs, aud the turned-in, goose-like toes, and 
hands holding out from either thigh the mass of drapery which forn s 


the intricacies of the clown’s pockets. Up, shaking the crystal drops ot | 


the chandelier and making them ring against each other a tiny music, 
went the hoarse roar of popular mirth; and louder and louder it pealed 
as the grotesque face began to work in those strange convulsions into 
which only the cheeks, jaws, and tongues of Clowns ever fall, and at 


length the mute heavings found an expression in a rich chuckling voice, | 


which spoke the time-honoured phrase—“ Here we are again. How 
are ye?” All the world agreed that old Bill Bradley had never looked 
more intensely clownified, and had never before spoken his entering 
words with so inimitably rich a chuckle, 

«“ Ah, there’s the clown for you! Nothing like Bill since old Joe, 
eh? Wonderful fellow forfun. No pantomime would be a pantomime 
at the Nonsuch without Bill. Wouldn't draw a sixpence without old 
Lill. Bill's the boy for stealing sausages—ah, see Bill butter the stage. 
Bill is the pantomime.” 

Columbine danced gracefully and brilliantly ; Harlequin was as active 
and light as need be; Pantaloon was deliciously feeble, and took the 
severest kicks and cuffs with the mildest complacency; but Clown— 
Clown was superb. He picked ever somany pockets in no time, he 
bonneted policemen, and pulled the taiis off their coats to an unknown 
amount; he stole a string of sausages as long as a cable, and ate them 
at three gulps; and then, with a strange fat chuckle, a race, and a 
bound, he leaped at the dial of an eight-day clock in the scene and dis- 
appeared. Up rose again the shout of applause, but in a moment it 
was checked. Hardly had the Clown’s ancles vanished through the 
yielding surface, when a loud and intense cry of pain rang through the 
theatre, making itself heard over the boisterous merriment of boxes, 
pit, and gallery. Pantaloon, who had been tottering about the stage, 
suddenly moved off like any ordinary being; but Columbine shot from 
near the orchestra, like a flash of white light, into the recesses behind 
the scenes. ‘The next moment the curtain fell, and, amid the confused 
clamour of inquiry and surmise, a gentleman in evening dressand white 
gloves glided before it. “ Hush, hush!” and there was hush. “ An 
accident,” he was sorry to say, “ Mr. Bradley—not aware to what ex- 
tent—medical man just sent for—would audience wait for few 
minutes, with that kindness, generosity, &c., which always charac- 
terised,” &c. 

Meantime, what was the scene occurring in what is technically 
called “behind”? Close to the aperture through which the poor Clown 
had so gallantly leapt were stationed three or four half-drunken car- 
penters (popularly sceneshifters—a word, by the way, unknown in a 
theatre), with a strong blanket in which the performer was to be 
caught and safely restored to mother earth. A second before his leap, 
one of these worthies had suggested that they had as well be ready, 
holding the blanket in his hands. “ It’s all right,” said one of his com- 
rades, “there’s tinie enough—let’s have another swig first.” He was 
in the act of putting the pewter-pot to his head, when Bill Bradley 
dashed in like an eighteen-pounder, prostrated the drinkers, and 
after flying six or eight feet, fell like a log, half upon a small 
platform which was to be a part of the next scene, and half down 
an open trap, up which a great structure of canvass and wood was 
just ready to rise. In the utmost dismay the carpenters rushed towards 
him to raise him, but at the first grasp he uttered the cry which the 
house had heard, and they let him sink again upon his hard bed. In 
a moment he was surrounded be a noisy, gesticulating sroup, rushing 
hither and thither, as the furious stage-manager, high in oath, 
aimed kicks and blows at the appalled carpenters, and ordered them 
off the premises, never to return. But in the centre of the crowd 
was a sight strange and touching to see. It had never before oc- 
curred in any pantomime. Clown lay uttering low moans in Colum- 
bine’s arms, one powerless limb lying stick-like across her lap; the 
fingers of the other hand clasping and being clasped by hers. The 
face of Clown was distorted and working, but not in glee, but pain, 
and the eyes, peering out from the circles of grimy paint, were bent 
upon the face which leaned down close to his—a royal treasury of love 
and agony in its gaze. 

“The angel of consolation supporting a stricken mortal,” was the 
slightly inflated, but perhaps not unnatural thought which occurred to 
Lewis Ruthven, a fair-haired young man, with a face, despite its some- 
what bleached hue, indicating above all other feelings, firmness, as he, 
with a mob of others, some in private, some in stage costume, were 
hustled to one side by the stage-manager, who, in a fury of despera- 
tion, and a voice at which humble actors and actresses quaked, burst 
through the group, in one breath consigning the carpenters to eternal 
heat, and urging Bradley to make an effort to get up and finish the 
part somehow. 

“Oh, don't say so; it’s impossible, Mr. Vamp; my poor dear, dear 
par (pronounced as written) ; he’s hurt—oh, he’s hurt so bad.” And 
as she touched his arm, even with her fond light fingers, the maimed 
man did not cry, but he shivered and ground his teeth under the 
torture. 

“Qh! stuff—nonsense. Come, Bill, make an effort, it’s only to make 
an effort. Let’s see what’s wrong.”” He was stooping to examine, 
when a little nicely dressed man, with an intensely bald head, gently 
pat him aside. It was Doctor Bland, the doctor of the theatre, who 


|“ Vamp,” he said quietly, “get a new Clown.” 
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THE PRACTISED HANDS OF THE DOCTOR GLIDED OVER BRADLEY'S LIMBS, 


gave the sick certificates upon grounds more or less substantial, so his 
enemies alleged, as his terms with the manager chanced to be friendly, 


who knew everybody and everything in the house, and in every other | 


house, who used to slip about from private box to private box, with 


his quick and purr-like voice, retailing a bit of good humoured scan- | 


dal, or, perhaps, a smartish joke witha sting at its tail: in fact, a 
clever, sly old man of the world, as simple in speech and manners as 
a Corydon out of a pastoral, but not to be done by the united talents 
of Machiavelli and Robert Macaire. 

The practised hands of the Doctor glided over Bradley’s limbs. 
Two bad fractures, 
left leg and right arm. Poor Bradley groaned and his daughter bent 
her face close to his and held him tighter. 

“By all the ——” the stage-manager was beginning, when Mr. 
Sludge, the prompter, whispered that an enterprising “super” who 
had played Clown in the country, and was “up in the business” had 
ochred his face on speculation, and was ready to “goon.” The stage- 
manager rushed in search of the enterprising super, after a deeply sym- 
pathetic order to “carry old Bradley out of that, some of you there, 
will ye?” 

In a contiguous ¢ressing-room, good-naturedly given up by the 
kindest-hearted and most pious man in the theatre, who always played 
the ruffians and the devil, the poor Clown was stretched, preparatory 
to Dr. Bland’s reducing operations, his daughter’s arm still around him, 
and his eyes still fixed on her face. “Lucy,” he moaned out, “don’t 
leave me, Lucy.” 

At this moment an ugly boy popped a sharp face into the room. 
« Miss Bradley” he cried in a shrill, mechanical tone. 

“Oh! oh!” she exclaimed. “I can’t leave Par, I can’t.” 

« Miss Bradley !” thundered the stage-manager, appearing in his turn. 
“ The stage will be waiting, Miss Bradley.” 


—— — 
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“ vaMP,” SAID HE QUIETLY, ‘‘GET A NEW CLOWN.” 


The Doctor in- 
““Go, my dear,” he said. 
Leave your father to me. It’s best for 


| She made made no answer, but clung to her father. 

| terfered. He took her kindly by the Land. 

“You will be better away. 
both. Go, play it out.” 

| She looked a moment in her adviser’s face, then kissed her father’s 

| forehead again and again, until her lips were whiter with chalk than 

terror, and flew from the room. 


“ Capital good Columbine” said Bobby Jones of Somerset House 
Dickey Gray, hiscomrade at the desk, as—in consequence of having jointly 
| accepted a bill for £100 at 20 per cent. for three months, proceeds £30 
down, the rest in pianos and pictures by Raphael—they lounged in a 
pit-tier box : “Capital good Columbine.” 

“ Why, by Jove, Bob,” replied Dickey, gazing through his double- 
barrelled lorgnette, ‘ she’s crying—actually crying.” 

“Crying in a pantomime ?” answered Bobby, who was an incredulous 
philosopher and a roué sceptic of the French school. “Absurd! How 
could she cry when its not in the bill?” 





CHAPTER II. 
CLOWN AND COLUMBINE IN PRIVATE LIFE, 





Clown was aged fifty-tree—a great age for a posturist and dancer 

to be in work—but he was habitually a sober man. Indeed, a panta- 

| loon, with whom he long played, used to state that he despised him 
| because he liked tea. The Pantaloon liked stronger stuff, but some 
| how he broke down at forty and disappeared. Clown was, however 
come to the turn of life—in men of his profession it comes soon—and 
so the consequences of his accident were the more to be dreaded 
Columbine would be sixteen next June. In June, sixteen years ago, 
her mother had left her an infant, three days old, in the handsof 


| 
| Clown. The mother was also a dancer ina small way—one of those 


TUBNED UP THEIR NOSES AT LUCY....AND NICKNAMED HER “ SIDDONS JUNIOR.” 
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78 » 
meek, uncomplaining, “weake fibred, but long-enduring women, who 
furnish forth so good!) y aconscription to the army of the unknown 
social martyrs. ‘The child was delicate but not weak'y. It throve, 
and Clown loved it with ail the love of his battered body, and his not 
very strong or enlightened soul, and while he was ~— nting the first 
spoonful of pap it was ever his lot to give to Miss Lucy, he muttered 
to himself, “ ‘I'he night I see her Columbine will be the proudest night 
of my life.” And here we get at the great feature an d point i in Bill 
Bradley’s character. He fully, firmly, and enthusiistically believed 
that a pantomime was the greatest possible artistic 
human yenius, and that to be the first C on any 
hold the most elevated position the practical ¢rama could bestow. ‘To 
assail this position in Bill’s mind, all reasoning, and all tacts, were 
hailstones rattling on the rock of Gibralter. He heard them oll 
placidly, and his unvaried and complacent reply was, that “these 
things might be ali very well, but that made no difference” So, 
although he was often trotted out for the amusement of his comrades, 
Bill’s theory had been given up as totally impregnable years ago, ani 
he lived in the middle of it—like Jove in Olympus. ‘The natural con- 
sequence, or perhaps the natural cause, of Bill Bradley’s opinions 
was that he was a sadly ignorant and unintelligent man, Most actors 
know little or nothing out of their art, but the art of a Pantomime 
actor is of the lowest description—not calling for that degree ot in- 
telligence and acquaintance with the art of expressing natural emotion 
in suitable terms, which, even the humblest speaking artist must possess. 
Bill then knew nothing save abou Pantomimes, but i+ that respect his 
knowledge was immense. He could recite you the scenes and call over 
the tricks of every noted entertainment of the kind—from “ Mother 
Goose” downwards. He was clever, indeed, at inventing tricks himself, 
and made the model mechanical apparatus with some neatness. As he 
sat by the fireside, the smoke from his pipe curling round his worn and 
coarsely-skinned face, Lucy would say “Now, then, Par,a thinkin’ 
about a trick.” And “ Par,” would pat her head and go on thinking 
strenuously. This, indeed, was about the only subject on which he ever 
did think. But if he thought little he felt much. He had a mild 
shallow nature, and it was all filled wp with love of Lucy. For years 
and years he had grieved for her mother. The girl coud remember 
when she wasa child, packed in her crib in a closet off her fath 
smail room, having lam awake and listened to him sobbing and crying 
for “ Lucy,” and itit had been her he meant she would have risen and 
gone tohim. But the Lucy whuse naine she heard would answer nv 
more. ¥ 
The child grew up, and the father recovered ail his gaiet; 

hardiy ever ou it of his arms, and the first word she was tat ight to lisp 
was not “ Par,” but * Pan—Pan—Pants”—(Uh, what a hard word) !— 
* Pantomime.” One day poor Bradley received a terrible blow. He 
wondered what Lucy would think of him as Clown; and 
he painted his face privately and experimentally forthe purposs, ‘The 
child—she was not more than two years old—sbrinked aud called 
“Par,” and Bradiey retreated abashed to the washhand-stand. The 
difficulty, however, sonquered. 


own stag *» was to 
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Before a week was out, Lucy 
crowed and clapped her hands at the patches of red and white upon her 
father’s cheeks. Christmas was approaching—it came, and nightly be 
carried down the child to the theatre, and the little thing was so pretty 
#nd so taking that worn-out old dressers quarrelled as to who should 
have charge of it; and even the dreadful stage-manager 
made no objections to its presence. It was odd, too, to 
see Ciown, just after he had squeezed one baby flat 
upon the stage and pulled the legs out of another to the extent of 
at least eighteen feet, standing for a moment, perspiring, at — wing, 
aad dandiing in tus arms the tittle girl, who crowed ¢ nd | laug 
cailed him “ Par.” She was svon iiuated in the sayings aud A dultigs 
of the wing, was poor Lucy. 

As she grew up her father taught her to dance. Siace she could stand 
she naturally stood in one of the and at five years of age 
she could skip about the floor in merry and by no means bad imitation 
of the popular dunseuse of the Nousuch. One ¢ at her father’s 
desire, she went over ail her little saltatory mp isiments. The 
grace aud the agility of the little thing were wondrous. Old bill called 
Bravo!” (he had but an indetinite notion of genders), and applauded 
till his hands were sore. Then she came to his aud looked up 
with deep, serious eyes into bis face. He had never seen 
so much like a woman. She was like his old Lucy, but th 
ditierence, he knew, but he c yuld not deline it. 

“ Par,” whispered Lucy, * I'd like to speak on tie stage, bette 
to dance on the stage.” 

Poor Clown stvod aghast. 
and blood! 

“When you are playing Clown, Par, they all laugh, but when 
Mrs. Delamaine was a playing Mrs. Beverley, tliey listened, aud cried, 
and applauded. I cried too,” she added softly. 

Here was a kettle of fisn! Bradley could ouly dimly comprehend 
his own child, but her words jarred on his ear. Laugiter was ail the 
applause he had ever thought of. A gutluw from Mr. Bobby Jones, 
Mr. Dickey Gray, aud their co- -equals was his crown of laurels. He 
could conceive no other. For the first time in his lite he was harsh to 
Lucy, and she went to bed in tears, Next day 
charge of a theatric dancug-master, a figurant, as he called it himseif, 
gud who let out bis pupils, to fill up ali the corps de bailet in London. 
For each girl he hau 5s. a week. He called himself Mousi-ur Ve Saint 
Roquelette—his christeued name was Juon Brown. 

Under the auspices of this disunguished toreiguer, Miss Lucy Bradley 
learned to a certain extent the art of theatric dancing, and drafted with 
her comrades trom one house tu auuther, wherever a“ heavy” spectacle 
was in progress, she made tair advaucesin her profession. But as tothe 
rest of her educatioa—alas! Daucing was all ber education! She 
learned somehow—she hardly kuew how, but principally by studying 
playbills to read—aiter a fashion; but a loug word was a fearful 
stumbling block, and although she would pronounce many short words 
rightly, sue read them wong. ‘Thus “ she would pronounce 
when reading as rhyming t» “laid” or “rau.” Her writing 
monstrous coilecticn of inuetiuite strokes, & mtiedas she coulu make 
out, more often she cou:d not. lu fact it was not writing at all, for 
any sane) intents or purposes. But still Lucy could read, 

did, how she did read. eisure hour was pas 

devouring the stage editions of every play, tragedy, cou y, drama, or 
melodrama she could scrape together. When vid Bradley was snoring 
she wouid sliy rise, light a quiet, or “thieves” luciter match, and fling 
herself, brain and heart, into the “ Wreck Ashore,” “the Slave,” 
* Victorine,” or just as probably as not, “The Maid’s Tragedy,” the 
“ Duchess of Malfy,” or * Juliet.” ‘Lhe essential dramatic el-ment was 
all she looked tor, or, indeed, could appreciate. ‘That sie ligtted upon 
with a God-given instinct which was wonderful aad sublime. What 
were the literary qualities ot a play toher? She thought, or knew, or 
cared nothing avout construction, or language, or the theory of situa- 
tions. But let the heroine—whether a Queen or a housewaid—be in 
a position only dramatic, aud sue was down on it like atiger, and with 
tlashing eyes and q.aivering frame, would act, all under her breath, the 
scene to herself. By slow degrees, as she got on in her dancing, and 
earned higher.arid higher salaries, she let her father into the secret of 
her dramatic readings; but ali the time slily putting them in the 
mere footing of relaxation from her Sailalory bo viewed 
bill had no objections, and semetimes would ask her to give Lady 
Macbcth, ot ‘Mrs. Hulle r, or, indeed, Shylock or Uthello—she was tut 
particular about sexes—when he would sit by the fire-side, pipe in 
mnouth, and laugh till the tears ran down his cheeks, just as one of 
the elder Kembles might enjoy Mrs. Fauny Uutier giving an imita- 
tion of Pantalvon when her elocutionary studies tor the day were over. 
The passion, the untaught nature, the tremenduus e: ergy of these per- 
formances the a-tress had not the slightest idea of. Neither had Lill. 

None were there to mark the flush of power in the cheek or the spark of 
genius in theeye. The father laughed and thought the exhibition 
* roc bad monkey ‘tricks.” It was when she worked hard at her postur- 
ing and dancing ‘that he looked earnestly on, and the tears of gratified 
pride and strong affection came into his eves. 

They lived in a small set of rooms, up thiee pair of steps, in Broad- 
court, "Bow-strect. ‘ihere was a humbie parlour; ( Clown’s bed-closet 
on one, side and Columbine’s on ihe other. The place was chariningly 
neat. ‘Tbe picture of Joe Grimaldi over the fire-piace was the main 
oruament, aud models of pantomime tricks Hanked it. Luc *y’s little 
dramatic library was piled on a shelf in her own room; Bill’s prin- 
cipally consisted of files of Christmas play-bills, of course, with a 
pantomime in each, Father and daughter were, foe theatrical people, 
curiously domestic. When unoccupied in the summer evenings, they 
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walked together. They always, if possible, wete engaged at the same 
house. Thev came home together after the pertormance, ate their sup- 
pers and weat to bed—two as inoffensive aud loving creatures as iived 
in the world of God. 


CHAPTER I. 
COLUMBINE 
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theatre, her whole soul in the was going, she found 
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her unwelcome con 
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play -bills just setting 
ttering no sound, but, with a leap like a wild animal, Lucy sprang 
to her father, caught him in her arms as if he were an infant, and bore 
him muffled in the still unkindled bed-clothes from beneath thearcb of 
fire, the ribbons of her dress catching in the process. Ruthven was by, 
and at the expense of severely scorct vers, he crushed the nascent 
tire, while, by the help of a wate conflagration was 
presently extinguished, stooped over Clown. 

“ Par,” said Lucy, wi “ Par, it’s all righ 
now, 

Clown looked at 
intell 
thing 

“Por, par, why don’t you speak ; it’s me—me, Lucy 
Speak. 

“ Heie we are again. How are came with a ghastly chuckle 
from Bradley’s jaws, and then the ‘hollow Clowa laugh gr rated on the 
ears of the listeners. 

“Mr. Bradiey, Mr. Bradley ; it’s your 
Lucy,” cried Ruthven. 

“ Your own Lucy—your own. Ob, my God! 
know me? Only a word—a word, for God’s sake. 

“ Here’s the police,” squeaked the Clown in the Clown’s voice. 

Lucy shr ank’ within herself in horror. Ruthven looked steadfastly 
into th They were totally vacant in expres sion, as 
meanin gless as the eyes of the Sphynx. 

“1 fear—I much fear—Miss bradiey, that the fright—the horror of 
being burned to death—hz 
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Oh dear, dear doctor, come here, look at him,” 
The doctor did so. He was speedily enlightened 
and sfully did he examine the 
patient, particularly the contraction and atation of the eve-balls, as 
the candice was flashed beture them. Poor Clown was perfectly quiet 
aud tranquil. He seemed to suffer no pain, and was easily replaced in 
bed, where he lay smiling with a strange, unmeaning stare. Dr. 
Bland then kindly, but candidly, informed Luey that the nervous and 
cerebral systems had received so great a shock, that, with the worn 
constitution of the patient, it was more than doubtful whether he 
would ever recover the use of faculties, Auvother shock might 
poss sibly set all to rights again; but that was a desperate experiment, 
oly to be risked under certain peculiar circumstances. Meanwoaile 
quiet was imperatively necessary. He must just be treated like an 
infant again—so said Bland—and added, that to-morrow an expe- 
rienced elderly woman, an acquaiutance of his, would be there. 
“ She’s used to such cases, and will do all that’s needful.” 

Lucy struggled to speak through her tears. ‘ We have so little, 
Doctor, that” 

The joily-faced little man patted her upon the head, “ Leave all 
that to me,” he said. “You are a good little girl, Lucy, and deserve 
to be helped. When you are a premicre dinseuse at the Opera, you 
know, andl a poor broken-down vid fellow bobbling about town, 
you'll give me an o der now and then to see the great new pus that all 
the world is mad about. Lut,” he added, with an odd smile, “not a 
word about this, or it would spoil my character as the knowingest oli 
codger about. So dry your eyes; your father will be quite quiet ail 
night, and to-morrow Mrs. Dosey will be here by bre akfast time.” 

Lucy lighted the gentlemen down stairs, and returned alone to 
watch through the long night over poor mindless Clown. 
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Ruthven and Bland knew each other slightly; but the incident to 
which they had both been wi'ness had naturally brought about, guoad 
the scene they y had left, an intimacy, 

“T tell you what, sir,” said the Doctor, “trust an ol 1 fellow who 
knew the world before you were born, and who sees and hears much 
more than he says; “trust me, that that liitie virl that we have leit is 
a trump, a regular ace of trumps.” 

“ She’s very pretty,” said Ruthven, remembering the features, 

. “It's undev elope id be ity,” answered the Doctor, “Pity she’s the 
daughter of such an old fool. She knows nothing. She can’t speak 
her own languaye; but, it’s in her, my boy, it’s in her, and some day 
it will come out ?” 

“What will?” enquired Rathven. 

“ How should I know,” was the reply, “ but this I do know, there’s 
something working in that girl. She’s none of your common rats. 
(French slang, we may perhé aps as We ll say, for ballet- girls.) There’s the 
stulf that heroines are made of in that face, andin that heart. What’s 
aheroine,eh? There’s two sorts,the doers and the sufferers, active 
and passive, Mr. Ruthven, and that girl is fit for either character; or 
both. Poor little Luey. An ace of trumps.” 

they parted, the Doctor to his residence in Pall-mall, Ruthven to 
h's chambers in Dusty-inn. lie climbed up three pair of stairs, sat 
down in an uncommonly mouldy room, like all the rooms in all the 
inns of court, stirred up a smouldering fire, and drawing a writing-desk 
c lose to the grate, inseribed on a blank sheet of paper, “ Act Ki; Scene 
I.” and then —— stuck. He sat long musing over the paper, but 
not a word would come. He rubbed his head, walked up and down, 

sk again. 

at last he said aloud—“ I see her face before me; 
my ears. Lucy, the prettiest of all female names— 
il, of course, to-morrow the firsttnhing ; it’s only decent. A 

cood old eard, and sharp, too, that Bland. Ll neverthought so much of him 
before La ys . wonder if she will make acquaintance: | mean serious 
acquaintance. Lucy, itis a pretty name; and that face, so sweet, so 
pure. Luey !” 

He went to bed and dreamt of Lucy, just as Lucy, fatigued with 
long watching, sank into a dose pel werk the truth be told—dreamt of 
Ruthven. 

Lewis Ruthven, a cadet of a ruined Scotch family, was one of the 
soldiers of fortune of the pen with whom all great capitals abound—a 
t, a dramatist, a novelist—not of very great fame in eitker 
"a rising reputation 1 style 

3 fancy. He was also a thoroug sennd-hearted 
a me rry companion, with j ap an occasional de lash of nationality 
style and pronunciation to put piquancy into his converse ; 
and temperament, angina and bright of hes e, and 
aituat ae undaunted enthusiasm in whatever he 
ortunes, though varied, were, on the whole, pros- 
and ready writer, with some tact and a good address, 
; mself into a decent ipetence in London: and this 
Ruthven just beginni fure him. Still he was 
in making the fir: ‘ i. Labour was a task until he was hot 
in the harness ; then it was a pleasure and a blessing. He wanted a 
stimulus, and he soon becaine aware that at henge he had found one. 

He called on Lucy the next morning. Mrs. Dosey was there—a 
bustling old dame, with a dentin voice, invaluable in a sick- 

Poor Clown was no better, and no speeiy change was to be 
looked for. In the evening Ruthven walked to the theatre with Miss 
Bradley. At night he esc rted her home. He dreamt of her again. 
She dreamt of him again. He had not said that he would call next 
day: but he did, and she did not seem either surprisedor angry. Of 
course he called to inquire atter Mr. Bradley. Le little 
room. Mrs. Desey with him. Lucy and Ruthven sat her in the 
parlour, beneat: the shadow of Joe Grimaldi; and when Mrs. Dosey 
came in and sail that the patient had dropped off asleep, they were 
astouished to hear how late it was. Next day it was the same; and so 
with many days.. Ruthven gave up writing and reading, and his 
friends joked him, and Columbine’s health was drunk with significant 
honvurs at a certain club, of wh he was a distinguished member 
or, rather, it was about to be drunk, when Ruthven, calmly, mildly 
but with resolute firmness. begged that that lady’s name might not be 
made the subject of after-supper conversation; and from this time it 
was known that matters looked serious, 

Meantime, how were the days spent by Lucy and Ruthven, for they 
were constantly together? Lucy had leisure; for a spectac le i in which 

laved had a great run, and her p-esence was only needed at night. 
ays were passe< din hard, uoremitting study. Ruthven was the 
er, and Lucy the aptest of pupils. It was not until she knew 
she lad seriously telt her deticiencies, and in a tearful 
it she embraced his offer to teach her, to lift her nearer 
to his own level of intellectual or Her progress was wonderful. 
She leaped instinctively at knowledg », grasped it, and kept it; and 
t ren thought of the doctor’s judg praane of the “something” be 
not yet tell what, but which would come out. In f fact, her 
talents, now at last finding a vent, carried everything before them; and 
the fiery dramatic instinct, now#ortitied by knowledge and chastened 
by purity of pronunciation, made Ruthven look with wonder, almost 
dread, at the creature he had, as it were, called into a new being. She 
had told him of ber old dramatic amusements, her old solitary recita- 
tions, and she had almost involuntarily burst into one of them. It was 
the magnificent torrent of sorrow of Constance in the third act of 
“ King Ruthven listened, overwhelmed, untilas she paused and 
koeit de ywn by him, as shesometimes did in taking her lessons, he said, 
“ Lucy, you are not only an angel; you are a genius.” 

She looked up in his tace, and replied, “I ouly want to be worthy of 

you. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAST TI! ‘SFORMATION OF COLUMBINE, 


Rvutuven had written a very carefully constructed play of strong in- 
terest, and intended to appeal to home and domestic sympathies; but 
he could not get the management of the Nousuch to entertainit. He 
had a reputation for lively touch-and- go farce, and the prudent manager 
looked with suspicion upon elaborate dramas intended to “embrace the 
tire strength of the company,” unless they came f.om very expe 
rienced hands. So put of by vague promises and heart-breaking post- 
ponements, he bad managed—and that was a feat—to get his MS. from 
the drawers of the managers room, intending to reserve it for 
more favewable auspices. This play, Lucy, who had heard snatches of 
anxious to see; and, accordingly, Ruthven had 
broug the manuse ript, written out in the neatest handwriting of 
a theatrical copvist. On his next visit—and it was not, as may be be- 
lieved, very long postponed, not much over two hours—Lucy met him 
at the door, her face tlushed and her eye bright. 

“Ob, my dearest!” she exclaimed; “ your play. I have read it— 
I know it by heart almost. It is glorious. I feel Mary's part so—I 
could give it su—I feel I could, Ruthven. Nothiug | ever read has 
appeared to me more glorious.” She bad read Sbakspeare; but then 
was not her lover; so poor Lucy must be excused for the 
warmth of her panegyric. “ Oh, Ruthven, if we could get that piece 
accepted, and I could play Mary, and father could understand and ap- 
preciate, oh, what a night that would be—a night of Wwiamph and 

glory for us all. 

‘Perhaps one day, dear, such a thing may come to pass; we must 
pa and wait, and hope tovether; and, after all, that will not be so 
uppleasant.” 

* Unpleasant, Lewis, with you? But lovers’ talk is confessedly 
insipid except to the parties, and we omit the long half-whispered 
dialogue which succeeded. Presently, however, they spoke of their 
prospects It had been determined that the spectac le in which Lucy 
then danced should be her last appearance as one of what a certain class 
of good people cull the votaries of Terpsichore. Her mind revolted at 
the mindless capering to which so many long ) yeurs had been devoted. 

* It is so drears —oh, so sad,’ she murmuled, “to put on that un- 
varied stereotyped smile, with no cause, no reason, Nignt after night 
the same, and go siniling through those wretched evolutions of twirls, 
and hops, and languishing jumps for the gaping libertines, whose 
eyes one sees gloating on the dancer, whe are incapable of any 
other gratification-at theatres than that of a sort of lazy admiration of 
physical beauty. Oh, dear Lewis, take me from it, for your own sake 
and inine. J feel I am doing you a wrong every night T appear upon 
the stage. 

And so it was 
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to Lucy’s entering the higher class of her artistic companions—theese 
old conventional obstacles which are sure to attend ail changes, how- 
ever unobjectionable abstractedly. The manager could not see why 
dancers should wish to become actresses, The ladies of the dramatic 
corps were jealous, The ladies of the ballet corps were jealous, Lat- 
terly Lucy had mingled with them no more than was necessary, She 
had her new associations, her new cares, her new tasks, her new hopes 
to interest her, and cared abundantly little for details of whitebait 
dinvers with the Guards, or lovely evenings at Richmond with gen- 
tlemen whose names were often in the Court Circular. So the troupe 
of young ladies with pretty legs—it was legs the manager always 
looked to in that department when giving an engagement; 
he didn’t he would have been in the Bankruptey Court in 
twelvemonth—the young ladies of the pretty lees therefore turned their 
noses up at Lucy. and talked of “stuck up people” at her, and nick- 
named her Siddons junior, and did many other clever things of the 
same moral calibre, which the persecuted victim laughed at very 
heartily, as heartily as she could, considering how much she had to be 
anxious about. Engagement or no engagement, however, it was de- 

termined that she should leave the “ votaries of Terpsichore.” Ruth- 
ven would set to work strenuously. He had great plans. Journals to 
be founded, “quarterly reviews” to be established, theatres to be taken, 
and dramas to be written. Both of our young friends were excellent 
castle builders; and when they sat by the qutet fireside in Broad- court 
the atmosphere above them was all one © superb palace. 

We revert to the evening when Lucy had studied Ruthven’s rej<cted 
play. The great scene had descende d on like a cloud of fire; 
and, almost unknowing in her frenzy what she did, she sprang upon 
the floor and began an impassioned speech, in which the heroine inti- 
mated her intention of giving up a brilliant match and vast prospects 
because she would be separated from sn intirm and doting father. 
Ruthven gazed at the light of her enkindled eves, the dilation of ber 
form, and drank in the rapt passion of her declamation like one beside 
himself. Lucy had never looked so beautilul, had never looked so 
triumphant. She was forme to conquer, and he knew it; and so, in 
the wisdom of her genius, did she. Their exaltation lasted but fora 
moment. The door opened, and Dr. Bland appeared. Lucy screamed, 
and ran instinctively to Ruthven, hiding ber face in her hands. 

“T heard all—I heard all,’ cried the little Doctor “Admirable! 
wonderful! genius—genius at last upon our stage! Luey, my child, 
my darling, hold up your head; what are you hiding it for? God 
bless you! You litle monkey, I’m proud of you. I told him you had 
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er soul 









it in vou, I did, and I was right; I’m always right. Come here, you 
jade, and let ine kiss you. Siddons junior, indeed. We'll make some 
people laugh on the wrong side of their mouths, I’m airaid. Before a 


month is out vou will do that on the stage. Oh! you wicked, sly, 
abominable, darling little slut, you.” 

Lucy had gone off into hysteries, They were soon quieted, how- 
ever, because they were the genuine thing, and not imitation; and 


then the three sat down 
with the pa'ient. 

“T declare,” said the Doctor, as a gentle joke to lead the way to or- 
dinary conversation, “if Mr. Bradley recovers, I should’nt be surprised 
if he runs off with Mra. Dosey.” 

Then came the question ef the play. 

« Jorum would’nt have it,’ sdid Ruthven. 

“7 Jorum! who the deuce is Jorum ?” 
peppery doctor. 

“Why, the manager of the Nonsuch, of 
ven literally. 

“Confound the manager of the N 


by the fireside, Mrs. Dosey of course being 





replied the occasionally 


course,’ answered Ruth- 





onsuch, 1am the manager of the 
Nonsuch when I Why, if he don’t do what I ask him, V'll 
eive all the nd actresses sick certit an hour before 
the curtain goes up, and thake bim shat his house up.” If the Doctor 
had been an untheatrical man he would have concluded with “That 
play shall be acted.” As he wasn’t, he finished with, “ That piece 
shell be done.” 

They sat long in talk about the play, and about poor Clown. He 
was in the same he 9 less, imbecile condition. He was brought in 
dressed to the psrlour, was led out on sunny days leaning on Luc y's 
arm. His old comrades, with sympathising faces, and sympathising 
hearts too, came to see him, and tried to ta lk tohim. It was useless. 
The mind, if not gone, was utterly dormaut. Clown was a puppet. 
Upon all this, we rer they sat talking g. 

All at once Dr. Blamd’s lighted “up 
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face with a most uncommon 










A NEW GAME.—THE REGATTA. 
Tins Game (says the inventor, who has obligingly forwarded a sketch and 
description) is played with dice, on a piece of painted canvas, three or 
four ieet square, representing the sea, placed upon a table, and num- 
bered as in the Ensraving. The Guard-Ship (pool) should be from 8 to 
10 inches long; breadth in proportion ; the hulls of the Yachts, from 2 
to 24 inches, cast in brass or lead; and the Lighthouse of wood, 3 or 4 
inches in height. When the stakes are agreed upon, and the pool 


made, each member must then select his yacht, and enter her at the 
starting-buoy. All the players must then throw; the highest thrower, 
with the letter A marked on his die, superintends the G 


Game, and is to be 


if 
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beam. 


Then he paused, then he lighted up still more, then he burst 
out—“There’s another genius in this room, and he sitsin my chair.” 


Lucy and Lewis were prepared for some joke; but the increasing 
seriousness of the Doctor's face undeceived them. 

“Ruthven,” he said, “in that piece of yours you have a young girl 
and an old infirm father 
juinp at what I say. You saw a catastrophe here one night in which 


there was a f ther and a daughter, could you in any way reproduce it | 


on the stage?” 
“Oh, oh,” e 
tating her whole frame, and her quick keen woman's mi..d — son 
to the result before the practised draniatist’s., “ Oh, oh,” she said, wi ih 
a sort of sob which shook her in hér chair, “1 know what yeu mean.” 
‘And so do 1,’ exclainted Ruthvéh. “A great, a hopeful plan. 
Hush, stay one moment.” 

‘There was a pause; the Doctor's and Lucy’s eyes looking into his. 
“Yes,” he shouted, leaping up. “Yes, 1 see it. It can be done. 
Shall be dor 
“ Then,” 


It 








said the Doctor, “ there’s ohe more chance for Clown.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE NEXT BOXING-NIGHT. 
Since the opening of our story, Clown has lain three weeks im- 
moveable upon his bed; and has passed fifty-nine—an unconscious, 
mindless man, only appearing most complacent at home when nearest 
the fire, and without doors when basking in the sunshine. 
Boxing-day has come again, and again we are in the Nonsuch 





Theatre; the audience we saw there last year are once more re- 
assembled, and the gentlemen in the gallery are again mopping their 





foreheads with even more assiduity than velore; and all this without a 
pantomime! No, there is to be no pantomime, but a drama—a won- 
derful drama—ef which a wonderful rumour bas spread far and near, 
and not quite (asthe writers of good Saxon would say) “ et en: “488 





the newspapers have been full of putis preliminary —“‘paragraplis” the 
wise call them. Phe “entire resources of the theatre,” and ever so 
many more resources besides, were to be pressed into the service. ‘The 


it 


bill was a perfect outburst of wild—not to say frantic—ty pe: ap- 
peared as if the manager had set his management upon the cast, and 
that he would stand the hazard of the die. 

Let us listen to some of the conversation emanating from the same 
class of auditors whose commeits we r 
Boxing-day. “ Mary—! 
name.” “To be sure—she uses 1 
umbine this nizht last y 
old Clown Bradley’s da 
a first-rate actress, and she’s 
there’s been a lot of furces 
man?” “Uh; done up. 
2” = Jumping tt 
Oné melancholy was in the gallery. it was Bobby Jones 
and Dickey Gray among the shirt sie It was humiliating. 
Nevertheless, they had paid the £100 bill by hard struggling, and they 
had both agduired very great degree additional common 
Bobby had, indeed, improved immensely. He bad bought a bouquet, 
cheap—it was princip illy made of wall-ilowers—to cast to his old flame. 
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dancer. “Yes; she was 
“What! old Bill Bradley’s daugnter— 
” “She herself. They say she’s turned 
going to be married to a chap, Ruthven; 
aud such like of his here.” “ And the old 
Don’t you remember he had an accident last 
“ Exactly se.’ 
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being a frequenter of shall theatrical circles, he had heard how it fared 
with ber, and laying his own pretensions, and all feelings of animosity 
aside, at termined, chow a lover of virtueus indignatiou—a 
of se : vO Ce he all past priev micey,. 
bby,” s ‘where's cld Bradley to-night, pe 
wonder 

“ Ah, where indeed?” said the plaintive Bobby. 
He was not so far off, after ail, seeing that, a panied by Ruthven 
and Deeter Blaiid, he vecupied brecinely the pit-box which had been 
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y the two Honourable einen in the 







pe gallery on the pre- 











vious anniversary. He was pak { woe-begone, aud knew nothing of 
where he was. npanions gazed on him with palpitaung 
anxiety. The ligh dup. He started ‘Lhe music began. He 
breathed short 1s vose. He rubbed his forehead. 

* The struggle is beginumg,” said tae Doctor; * keep quiet.” 





cv entered. 


Bradley breathed hard and , as they watched his eyes, 
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THE NEW GAME OF REGATTA, 


styled Admiral,and may or may not enter a yacht; butif he should enter 
ove, he commences, unless he be a ga.lant Admiral, when he allows the 
ladies to commence. If the letters GS should turm up, every one in 
the fleet pays one counter to (,oo') Guard-Ship. If the letter A turn 
up, every one pays tothe Adriral Kut if the letter F turn with any 
of the above letters, it is vice versd, viz.: — 
Ail pay 1 to Guard-Ship. 
All pay 1 to Admiral. 


toe » | Guard: Ship pays 1 all round the fleet. 











Listen, you are a elever fellow, and will | 


xclaimed Ltcy, with a sort of hysterical pulsation agi- | 


peated upon the last occasion ot | 
one knows that 
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they saw returning into them something like the intelligence—the 
mind of man—that which distinguishes our eyes from the eyes of cats 
and parrots. 

Theie highly raised hopes were gradually beaten back. The shock 
had not yet been strong enough, and the patient was relapsing into im- 
becile lethargy. “ Never mind,” said the Doctor; “ all depends upon 
the scene.” 

The audience, however, were obstreperous in their delight, and Lucy 
was called befure the curtain at the end of the first act. Immediately 
after, the box-door opened, and a muffled-up figure entered. 

“ How is he?” she asked. 

“You have made an impression,” 
thing depends on the scene.” 

Another act passed. Bradley had given still stronger symptoms of 
the approaching crisis. Tears were seen gathering in his eyes, and he 
listened to the thundering applause of the house as a war-horse to the 
trumpet. 

The play was “ going” triumphantly. The third act came. Bradley 
seemed more and more absorbed, aithough they knew not to what ex- 
tent he understood it. The house was in a state of fiery excitement 
| magoificent to see. Poor Ruthven was in tears and laughter at the 
| same moment. Only the Doctor was as cool as though he had been 
| dissecting, his eyes fixed on Bradley’s, and his fingers on Bradley’s 

pulse. In the phrase of his own profession, he was “exhibiting” the 
| play to his patient, and watching its operation. 

The scene came. The effect upon the audience was overpowering. 
| Ruthven and the doctor only watched Bradley’s face. It became 
whiter and whiter. Then the blue veins appeared on each temple. The 
nostrils quivered and dilated, and the lips moved as though he “ad- 
dressed himself to speak” Amid a roaring torrent of applause the 
supeib climax was given by the triumphant actress, as she dashed 
forward to save her sick parent from impending death; and faintly ut- 
tered, unheard by any save those who stood over him, there was pro- 
nounced by the sick men, stretching forth his thin white hand, and 
trembling trom head to foot with a strange emotion, the first words he 
had spoken announcing s returning consciousness. 
| “ That’sme!” he stammere: out, rising in his chair, and panting as 
he spoke, “and that’s her! that’s Lucy, my ewn Lucy! my daughter 
Lucy; that’s how shesaved me from thefire. Lucy, Lucy,” he cried, 
in his weak, shrill veice, “* Lucy, come to me—come to your father!” 

But the adjuration was unheard in the mighty roar of acclamation 
which followed the coup of the play, and no one, so intense was the 
gaze fixed upon the stage, obs:rved that a pale old man in a pit-box 
had fallen upon the floor in struggling to get to the front, and had 
been raised by his companions and borne away. 

Among the score of bouquets blooming upvn the stage was one prin- 
cipaliy composed of wali-flowers, drooping with the heat. When 
Lucy picked it up, the faithtul bobby Jones uttered a disconsolate 
brava, and hastened from the theatre to drown his sorrows in a pint of 
stout and a Welch: rabbit. 

Upon the stage, after the curtain fe!!, father and daughter met. He 
knew her, and blessed her. She was not Cdlumbine now. Heaven’s 
will be done! She was still Lucy; and thé infirm old man wept 
silentiv on ber neck. They were blessed tears. Dr. Bland said they 
re-established his reason. 

Then came the congratulations—some sincére, more false—poured 
upon the success:ul actress. ‘Tbe manager was at her feet; and of 
course the rest of the company would liave gone, if they could, lower 
than her teet. 

“T told you so, you unbelieving heathen,” vociferated Dr. Bland; “ I 
told you what the piece would be, and wlint, the woman would be. 
God bless the actress and the author. Come here to me, both of you, 
you brats. Shake hands, friend Bradley; you have a great daughter 
atid a great son-in-law, ond, what’s better, a good daughter and a good 
son-in-law. 


whispered the Doctor. “ Every- 












Bradley still stood Jooking confounded. 
“Ah! my poor fellow,” the Doctor cuntinued, “ you’ve had a 
Jong illness. Never mind, your children have eured you. Join thei 


h: ands. Cotifotitid me if genius aiid affection aré not bétter than sheveins” : 
Bewildered, but yet with some glimpses of what was meant, Bradley 
| did as he was told. 
| Clown that was put into the grasp of Ruthven the hand of Colum- 
bine that was. 
Lhe hands clasp each other yet; so do these two hearts. 
Bradley is well—the Doctor merry. 
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\f+| Admiral pays 1 all round the fleet. 


fas) 


The Admiral must keep all the counters he receives from the fleet 
parste from his own, for, should his yacht be wrecked on the Light- 
house rock (81, 82), he has to give them all up to the posse.sor of the lead- 
; ing yacht, who then becomes Admiral, and remains so until the end of 
| the Game, unless he also gets wrecked, Any yacht running sgroun i on 
the sandbank (31, 32, 38) not only pays half stakes, but goes back 10 
Any yacht gettiny on the Lighthouse rock (81, 82) must. withdraw from 
the game, as wrecked. The yacht that first reaches the beoy marked 100 
gains the pool. All vacht’ that pasa the Lighthouse aFé to throw but 
with one die, Tn reaching the winn.ng buoy, the number thrown us 
amount exacily to 100. 
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THE OLD 


POETRY BY CHAhHLES MACKAY; MUSIC BY SIR IWLENRY R&R. BISHOP. 


Slow, and with expression. SOPRANO. 
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Vith spirit, but not too quick. 
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of death! Lul-la- by ! Now he’s dead, the 
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Wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! wel-come! Bright - ly beam-ing on 
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the heart. 


Wel - come! wel-come! 
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Sortty tread! the Year is dying, } Now he’s dead, the bells are ringing— Life’s too short for vain repining : | Strew the roses, banish sadness, 
Faintly ebbs his parting breath ; | Long his loss sh dl we deplore ; Days are b mn when days depart ; Joy comes dancing with the year; 
Rvery changeful moment flying, Wintry winds his dirge are singing— And the bright New Yoar is shining While he lasts may every gladness 
Rocks him to the sleep of death : ey ad und gone for evermore, Like a sunbeam on the heart: ; Crown the fricnds assembled here! 
Lallaby ! lullaby ! Bury him! bury him ! j Welcome him! weleome him ! | Merrily ! merrily ! 
tocks him to the slce a) of death! ! Dend and gone for evermore, Brightly beaming on the heart | All the friends asseml led here, 
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PLUM-PUDOING: A DREAM OF BHHFISTMAS, 


DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY WATTS PHILLIPS, FROM “NOTIONS” BY E. GRANT, ESQ. 
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THE VAIN FEELINGS OF MY YOUTH PASS AWAY; 


I MAKE MY DEBUT. 
DREAM TiIAT I AM A PUDDING; AND WAS NEVER SO STIRRED 
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LITERATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


Tue SALAMANDRINE. By CHARLES MAcKAy, Author of “ Egeria,” 
‘* Legends of the Isles,” &c. With Illustrations, drawn by JOHN GIL- 
BERT; engraved by the Brothers Dauzrev. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 

The story of the Salamandrine is sweetly told; it abounds with grace- 
ful imagery, life-like description of scenery and incident, and true 
pathos. The Illustrations, from the pencil of Mr. John Gilbert, are alike 
characterised by variety and beauty, piquancy and artistic grace. The 
incidents are striking, the accessories have been carefully studied. They 
are exquisitely engraved upon wood by Messrs. Dalziel; and, what is 
indispensable to success in this branch of art, the work is most delicately 
printed: it is very tastefully bound; and, altogether, the Salamandrine 
is one of the most elegant gift-books of the season. 

The argument of the poem is drawn from the Rosicrucian story of the 
* Count de Gabalis,” by the Abbé de Villars. ‘ The Salamanders (as we 
learn from this authority) are inhabitants of the region of fire; and their 
wives and daughters, the Salamandrines, are more beautiful than all the 
other holy creatures of the human form, because they are of a purer ele- 
ment. The beauty of their minds surpasses that of their bodies; but their 
souls are mortal, and they have no hope of divine felicity in the presence 
of that Supreme Being whom they know and whom they religiously 
adore; from their extreme purity, they do not die till after many 
centuries, and return at last into eternal nothingness. This thought 
so afflicted the philosophers that they complained to God of the 
fate of these wretched people; and He revealed tothem that as man, by 
the alliance which he has contracted with God, has been made a parti- 
cipator of the divinity, so the Salamanders, by the alliance which they 
may contract with man, can be made participators ef man’s immortality.” 
This idea supplies the main incidents of the poem. It is divided into 
seven cantos: the Watch-fire; the Soldier's Return; Love Betrayed , 
Hope and Fear; the Bridal Feast ; the Doom ; and the Triumph of Love, 
The illustrations, some fifty in number, are selected with taste and judg- 
ment, so as to personify the varieties of action with which the poem 
abounds. The plan of Illustration is, first, that the master-passion of 
each canto is portrayed in a title-page: thus, “ The Watch-fire” is 
personified by a line of mounted warriors. The tail-piece to Canto One is 
a vignette of the battle-field, with a group of the slain, a touching 
episode of war. The intervening incidents are the gathering of the 
host on a frosty morning ; the sentry and his beacon-fire; the shivering 
remnant of the host, seated round a fire; the appearance of the Salaman- 
drine to Sir Gilbert, the hero, and captain of the band, in a vision ; Sir 
Gilbert attempting to follow the vision: and the réveillé, a spirited 
group of richly-costumed trumpeters—such are the pictures of Canto One, 

The title-page of the Second Canto is a bright contrast to the op- 
posite tail-piece of the saddening battle-field. ‘‘ The Soldier's Return” 
is personified by the sturdy man of war playing with his infant, beside 
his loving wife: in the head-piece, the wives and children welcome the 
returning host; next, the peasants’ dance, and youths and maidens and 
elder poeple beneath the trees; Sir Gilbert thrown from his hore, and 
found by the maiden in the wood; Porphyr shooting deer; and the 
maiden pensive by the stream, illustrate Canto Two. 

“Love Betrayed.” in Porphyr’s absence, the cavalier and maiden 
seated upon a flowery bank, opens the Third Canto; the head-piece, 
«* Mora’s lovely stream, in a sweet wild-wood valley ;” succeeded by the 
lover's walk in the woodlands; the lovers outwatching the moon, on the 
border of the forest; they are surprised by Porphyr, the maiden’s myste- 
rious brother; and the maiden watching her lover out of sight. 

In the Fourth Canto—Hope and Fear—the maiden awaits her lover by 
the stream—is the title-page; the head-piece, a festal scene in Minden’s 
domain, to celebrate Sir Gilbert’s return from the wars; next is the 
banquet of 500 in the hall ; the maiden at her lattice, watching for her 
lover; Sir Gilbert wooing another; his sire and mother preparing for 
the marriage feast ; and the procession of peasants, maskers, and cot- 
tage-girls, and the bride and bridegroom; and a picturesque tail-piece, 
completes the illustration of the canto. 

The Fifth Canto—the Bridal Fea:t—has for its title-page a sparkling 
picture of the peacock borne to the banquet ; head-piece, the arrival o: 
the guests “‘ at Minden’s lordly hall;” the revel broken by the sudden 
appearance of Amethysta, the first love, “like Melancholy’s self;” Sir 
Gilbert reproved, in the forest shade; and the faithless one fallen, yet 
consoled, closes the canto. 

The Doom—Canto Six—portrays, in three scenes, Gilbert, “ soul- 
stricken and heart-sore,” in the gloomy forest, hooted by men and 
children, and spurned by his wife; a beldame, with flaming brand, clos- 
ing the canto. 

Canto Seven.—The Triumph of Love has, for its title-page, the hero 
and the witch-like woman drooping over him; in the head-piece he 
is in her cave by her fire; them, he goes forth to gather branches; next, 
Sir Gilbert is reading his own epitaph; then he sees from behind a 
tree the bridal procession of his Rosalina. Ne now seeks his first love, 
his guardian spirit in the aged form. “ His soul was Amethysta’s 
now ;” they are united, but 

Old traditions s+y 
The maiden perished on her bridal day ; 
Slain by excess of rapturous joy, she fell 
Lifeless upon the breast she loved so well. 

Such is the closing vignette of the most varied and graceful series of 

Illustrations it has ever been our pleasure to welcome from Mr. Gilbert’s 

masterly pencil. 





Tne POETS OF THE Woops; Twelve Pictures of English Song Birds.— 
Bosworth, Regent-street. 

This sylvan choir numbers the Nightingale, Rv bin, Chaffinch, Sky- 
Jark, Bullfinch, Thrush, Linnet, Blackbird, Goldfinch, Cuckoo, Wood- 
pigeon, and Turtle-dove; whose portraits are beautifully printed in 
colours by Messrs. Hanhart, after water-colour drawings by Joseph 
Wolf. In several cases, the nests of the birds are also introduced in the 
circular picture within frames printed in gold, each of different design. 
The letter-press accompaniment consists of passages selected from our 
best English poets, vividly describing the characteristics of each bird, 
Some of ihe pieces are of greater length; as, Keats’s beautiful address 
to the Nightingale ; Montgomery's touching lines to the Robin, Shelley’s 
noble lyric to the Skylark, and Smythe’s apostrophe to the “ sweetest 
warbler of the skies,’ Logan’s old familiar lines on the Cuckoo, and Mrs. 
Heman’s impassioned address to the same bird ; so that here we have 
poetic excellence combined with pictorial attraction. 





THE CourT ALBUM; Twelve Portraits of the Female Aristocracy.— 
Bogue. 
This year's bevy of beauties are Mre. Wood, the wife of Captain Wil- 
liam Mark Wood, of the Coldstream Guards; Viscountess Nevill, the 
lady of the son and heir of the Earl of Abergavenny; the Hon. Mrs. 
Fellowes, eldest daughter of Baron Londes, and wife of Edward Fel- 
lowes, Esq., of Ramsey Abbey, Herts; the Viscountess Falmouth, 
Baroness le Despenser, in her own right the lineal female representative 
of the ancient house of Neville, and thus at the head of the female 
aristocracy of England; and the Lady Jane St. Maur Stanhope, “ re- 
presentative of the Stanhopes of Elvaston, in whose veins, in common 
with the noble house of Chesterfield, still runs the royal blood of the 
Lady Anne Plantegenet, daughter and sole heir of Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, younger son of Edward III.” Next upon the royal and 
noble roll is the Princess of Saxe-Weimar, second daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond, married to the Prince of Saxe-Weimar Eisenbach, whose 
family is connected with every noble heuse in Europe. The remaining 
portraits are Miss Charlotte Anna Huwme, only child of William Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam Hume, M.P.; Lady Emily Toler, sister of the Earl of 
Norbury ; Lady Cecilia Catherine Lennox, youngest daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond; Miss Cholmeley, only daughter of Sir Montague 
John Cholmeley, Bart. ; Mrs. Cordelia Boyd, the wife of Captain Walter 
Boyd; and Miss Baillie, of the ancient family of the Baillies of Doch- 
four, Inverness. The portraits are the prerentments of several styles of 
female beauty, such as is only to be found among the aristecracy of 
Great Britain, The drawings are by F. Grant, R.A,; and by Jobn 








Hayter, C. Durham, and H. Weigall. The memoir-sketches are rich in 
piquant anecdote and notewortly points of genealogical history. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 1853, Edited by Miss Power. Bogue. 

This “ last rose” of the once numeros family of ‘‘ Annuals” presents & 
muster-roll of pens whose contributions are altogether ef higher attrac- 
tion than of late years. They include a few graceful nouvellettes, recol- 
lections of travel, and pleasant anecdote, and some graceful poetry ; by 
Barry Cornwall, Walter Savage Landor, R. Monckton Milnes, Sir Walter 
Scott, Albert Smith, W. M. Thackeray, Mr. and Mrs. Alaric Watts, &c. 
It would occupy more space than we can spare to enumerate the pieces, 
some fifty in number. The twelve illustrations, engraved under the eu- 
perintendence of Mr. F. A. Heath, include Buckner's portraits of the 
Duchess of Manchester, Mra. Kingston James, Lady John Manners, and 
Lady Otway ; Solomon’s characteristic picture of “* Scandal ;” two scenes 
by E. H. Corbould; “ Hotspur and Lady Percy,” by Lord Bury. Alto- 
gether, we must congratulate Miss Power upon her editorial success. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 

The tasteful multiplication of Gift-books is one of the most interesting 
characteristics of our intellectual age. Hence the recurrence of the pre- 
sent festal season is marked by the production of a shoal of volumes, of 
an instructive and amusing class, in which the higher purpose of moral 
teaching is not lost sight of for the sake of mere entertainment. Mean- 
while the books themselves have been greatly improved by the abundant 
means which the progress of illustrative art has placed at the hands of 
their producers ; and what are in common parlance termed “ Children’s 
Books” are no longer starveling in their embellishments; but the 
engravings are raised in character as well as increased in 
number. Time was when Francis Newbery and _ Benjamin 
Tabart scattered a few careleesly-coloured plates in a few widely- 
printed pages, within a gaudy binding, and the “child’s book” was 
complete: or, perchance, the Christmas gift from the St. Paul’s- 
churchyard publisher was garnished with a few wood-cuts, ill 
engraved and worse printed ; while still lees attention was paid to the 
matter in which the holiday plums were dropped; but Newbery’s suc- 
cessors have greatly improved upen this scant system, although they 
have not found another Goldsmith among their staff of writers for the 
smaller growth. Now and then a genial spirit left the infant world of 
its day a legacy worth preserving; such, for instance, as Mra. Trimmer’s 
“Tame Robins; or, the History of Flapsy and Pecksy”—a delightful 
piece of humanity-teaching ; but the precious bequest was often in a 
manner spoiled by re-production, and there was little externally to at- 
tract the child to the beautiful lesson of tenderness to animals, 
which was to be found in its ill-printed pages. This retrospect 
of the tasteless publication of books for the young might be “ profusely 
illustrated ;” but we are content with this well-remembered example, for 
the sake of pointing attention to the very superior manner in which such 
works are “ got up” in the present day, in comparison with the ‘juvenile 
books” of the last generation; and how largely the little folks of the 
present day have profited by the great spread of wood engraving and 
improved printing we need not tell; unless it be to suggest that a few 
holiday pence be contributed in gratitude to raise testimonials to Caxton 
and Albert Durer, the inventors of the immortal arts of wor.d-enlighten- 
ment. Neither need we enlarge upon the improved tone of the children’s 
books of the present day, unless it be to remind the reader hew ad- 
mirably has been followed the excellent advice of that master-spirit, 
Sir Walter Scott, who, delighting to write for tender minds, has 
thus nobly expressed his opinion on the matter: “I am persuaded,” 
said Sir Walter,“ both children and the lower class of readers hate 
books which are written down to their capacity, and love those that are 
composed for their elders aud betters. I will make, if possible, a book 
that a child shall uuderstand, yet a man wili feel some temp:ation to 
peruse, should he chance to take it up. * * * * The grand and 
interesting consists in ideas, not in words.” 

And now to our glance at what has been produced for the current 
season. First come the Christmas books, so entitled, commencing with— 

Christmas-tide : its History, Festivities, and Carols. By William Sandys, 
F.S.A. J. R. Smith, Soho-square.—A very pleasant reproduction 
of olden Christmas observances, wherein the olden lore has been 
re-written and moulded into a more attractive form than hitherto. 
The book is better adapted for the teens than the earlier growth; and 
a very delightful task has the learned Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, its author, accomplished in this volume. Here the charac- 
teristic incidents of bygone ages are taken out of their cramped quaint- 
ness, and put into pleasantly flowing narrative ; aud the book is wound 
up with an excellent collection of carols, some of which are set to 
music ; to the illustrations upon wood and stone we cannot award 
high praise; but, for authority and judicious handling of the subject, 
this is the best Christmas book of the season; the binding, green, 
with holly and mistletoe in gold, is beautifully characteristic. 


A Holiday-book for Christmas and the New Year (Ingram, Cooke, and 
Co., Strand) consists of tales and sket hes, music and pcetry, illustrative 
of the festive seasons; accompanied by a profusion of highly-finished 
engravings, mostly selected from the ILLUSTRATED LoNnpon News, 
and carefully reprinted in a very handsome manner. The majority of 
these papers are the contributions of writers of celebrity; and the 
artistic portion is of the same high character. To these reprints have 
been added some original sketches and music. The title-page is a 
beautifully characteristic composition, printed in tint; and the decorative 
binding, worked in colours, is rich and gay. 


The Dial of Love: a Christmas Book for the Young, by Mary 
Howitt, is a little periodical, gathered into a volume; containing 
“ New Stories, suggested by Old Rhymes,” “ Walks in the Country,” 
“ Nut-woods and Sea-sides,” a few stories of travel, and Christmas 
scenes, all narrated in Mrs. Howitt’s very attractive manner; with 
appropriate wood engravings. 

A Leaf of the Chrisimas Tree* is a little collection of tales, from the 
German, edited by the Rev. F. Gilbert White, M.A., and published for 
the benefit of two children who, by the death of their father (a clergy- 
man) in the Irish fever of 1848, were left to the sole care of their widowed 
mother ; who, as an aid towards their maintenance, has translated these 
tales of her own German “ Fatherland.” They are five in number, are 
narrated in the true spirit of the season, and are full of pleasant sim- 
plicity. To each story there is an illustration. 


A Hero Philip's Book, by the author of the “the Head of the 
Family ;” has for its narrator Uncle Philip, who, on several evenings, 
tells of Scottish scenes and incidents in a lively, discursive manner, much 
to the delight of his little family of listeners. There is a novelty of inei- 
dent and manner in the book, which is welcome: it has iour clever 
illustrative scenes by James Godwin. 


Arnold Lee; or, Rich and Poor Childrent, by Cousin Kate, is a 
tale of ourtimes, ore of its incidents being from a ragged school set up 
by “ Mother Betty,’ who imitates John Pounds in her benevolence. 
The boek has an ingenious story-telling framework, and a tone of religious 
teaching judiciously introduced. There is a frontispiece of Mother 
Betty’s school. 


Family Adventures §, by the Author of the “ Fairy Bower,” consists 
of five stories—the Little \etting-box, the Sheep-walk, the Lost Child, 
the Shetland Pony, and the Pencil-case—there being between each story 
a short conversation upon its incidents, the usual mode of estimating 
how far they have been appreciated by the listeners. Occasionally, the 
little folks are too shrewd in their criticisms. Perhaps the best story is 
the “ Lost Child.” 


The Unseen Hand; or, Episodes in an Eventful Life|; by the 
Rev. Stopford J. Bam, M.A., contains, the author assures the reader, 
“a recital of occurrences and events that have really taken 
place during the last ten years;” and, as far as we have 
examined them, they contain nothing beyond the strangeness 
of truth. They include some extraordinary scenes from college life, 
Liverpool, and emigrant ships, and a course of unhealthy excitement, 
temptation, and trouble, through which the * Unseen Hand”—the yn- 
ceasing interference of Divine Providence—guides and protects the hero 
to a happy marriage. One of the author's secondary objects is, by 
picturing the abuses ef university life,to aid in its reformation ; the 
writer observing, incidentally, that of the vast numbers who every year 
distinguish themselves in a literary point of view, at Cambridge, the 
majority are composed of those, who, on entering the university, could not 
successfully take their place among the ranks of the eo-called gentlemen, 
and whose means may not exceed £120 or £130 per annum; but who, by 
unwearied j;erseverance, diligence, and seli-derial, elevate themselves 
to a condition far more really ennobling and great than that of the 
* Thomas Bosworth, R: gent-s!reet. + Addey and Ce. Old Bond- street. 
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polished gentleman, who, on £1000 a year, contrives, during his college 
course, to do nothing but consume tobacco through scented water, and 
become thoroughly acquainted with Newmarket and Bell’s Life. This 
may be pl ter teaching than by “ Blue Books;” and the scenes on 
board an emigrant ship are alike cleverly sketched. We need scarcely 
add that the book has a religious tone, and its pathos is occasionally im- 
pressive. 

The Unclaimed Daughter; a Mystery of Our Own Day,* edited by 
C. G. H—, is published with the avowed hope “ that the facts thus made 
known might lead to the discovery of the forsaken child’s parents or 
kindred, and thus unravel the secret of her birth.” There isan appendix 
of documents attesting the character of the chief agents in the narrative. 
‘““It is almost impossible,” says the preface,‘ with any approach to 
certainty, to form an idea of what the circumstances were which 
thus cast a child of a few years old, and apparently of gentle 
birth and careful nurture, into a position eo strangely different from 
that in which she had been born. The facts of the English soldier's at- 
tendance after the murder of the lady who is supposed to have been her 
mother, the advertisement in the Times, and the English officer’s ap- 
parent scratiny, seem to give colour to the idea that she may not be of 
Trish extraction. Perhaps, stolen from her parents by some unlawful 
claimant of property to which she was the natural heir, and never called 
by her name, that she might lose all trace of her origin. Deceived, 
perhaps, by a resemblance of the house near Nicholas Murphy’s cottage, 
to her half-remembered home; for it appears herdly probable that she 
should have been kept co near it—the lady from whom, in her desolation, 
she 60 piteously yearne’, may at last have traced, and been hastening to 
elaim her, when arrested by the murderer’s hand—‘ that murderer it may 
be, but the agent of others.” Such is the mystery which is narrated in 
this volume; embellished, by the way, with a portrait of ‘the Un- 
claimed.” 











HISTORY OF GREECE. By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 10 Vols. Murray, 

If the Scottish bard may as proudly boast of his Rob Roy as the 
‘English ballad-singer” of his Robin Hood, between Germany and 
England a like competition exists, not, however, in relation to their 
thieves, but their historians. If Germany has its Niebuhr, England has 
her Grote—both subtle questioners of the past, reflecting upon it the 
light of the present for the benefit of the future. In one serse, both are 
the great aposties of doubt, and proceed sceptically. They tell us what 
can not be known, and reveal our ignorance rather than add to our 
knowledge, except negatively ; that is, they show that a great deal that 
has been generally mistaken for knowledge is merely copjecture—or, to 
use a favourite phrase of Mr. Grote, “ guesswork”—and that the bounda- 
ries of historical fact imply exceedingly narrow limits, and a very con- 
tracted arena, 

Judging by the practice of modern historians, it would seem that an 
initial scepticism is now the main qualification for success in historical 
investigations. Formerly, a credulous accumulation of materials was; all 
that the reader, however learned, required. Now, these materials are 
sifted: such only as are probable admitted, mone conceded as certain. 
Facts are separated from ideas that, by this rule, even while the latter, as 
in Euclid, are in themselves apodictical, as the philosophers term it, the 
former have to be proved by evidence, and partake oi the defects which 
are inseparable from the nature of the proof. To the perception of this 
difference we are indebted for Niebuhr’s ‘‘ Reme,” and the “‘ History of 
Greece” by our own country: an, now before us. 

No doubt, scepticism has a legitimate use. It should ask a question 
for the sake of the answer, and thus lead the way to further information. 
In the historian’s case, the result is, frequently, that no further informa- 
tion is obtainable. Thus, Mr. Grote finds that the early Greek genea- 
logies, with their gods and heroes, are fictitious. History, like the science 
of law, and other eciences, cammences in fiction. The postulates 
assumed are ideal, and exclusively maters of fuitb. Niebuhr and 
Grote will not admit them into the field of speculative or historical 
belief. Nevertheless, they have a practical effect and influence on the 
human mind in the shape of poetic legend, or oral tradition, which 
the historian is not at liberty to ignore. Mr. Grote, who considers 
these mythical researches in a chronological aspect, to be “ fruitless 
in regard to any trustworthy result, and as diverting attention from 
the genuine form and really illustrative character of Grecian legend,” 
still esteems the inquiry to have a certain value as illustrative “of 
the ideas which guided the Greek mind,” and as exhibiting “its 
progress from the days of Homer to those of Herodotus.” The pro- 
vince of the historian is subordinate to that of the philosopher. Ab- 
solute beginning or origin, Niebuhr confessed, was veyond his reaeh, 
the historical conception comprehends nothing beyond development 
and progress, or, as Mr. Grote expresses it, “ change from one set of 
circumstances to another, operated by some definite combination of 
physical or moral laws.” ‘he legendary age of the Greeks, he adds, 
“as the earliest in any way known to us, mu:t be taken as the initial 
state from which this series of changes commences.” 

Mr. Grote’s ch.pters on the“ lliad” and “ Odyssey” contain some 
interesting criticism ; particularly in relation to the moral condition of 
the Homeric age. It was one in which power was held to be goodness, 
both in gods and men. Good aud just, in relation to both, were * eupbu- 
isms arising from submission and fear, being not only not suggested, but 
often pointedly belied, by their particular acts.” The ethical meaning of 
the words hardly appears until the discussions raised by Socrates, and 
prosecuted by his disciples. The epithets of good men best men, habitually 
applied afterwards to tne aristocratical parties, descend from the rudest 
period of Grecian scciety. Those words then signified the man of birth, 
wealth, influence, and daring, whose arm was strong to destroy or to 
protect, whatever might be the turn of his moral sentiments; while the 
opposite epithet, bad, designated the poor, lowly, and weak, from whose 
d.spositions, be they ¢ver so virtuous, society has little either to hope or 
totear. With too many, even to the present day, is not the case prac~ 
tically the same ? 

Personal authority was indeed the source of heroism, and of the sub- 
mi:sion to it shown by the crowd. Mr. Grote illustrates this position by 
some graphic remarks on the Homeric Boulé, or Council of Chiefs, and 
the Agora, or general assembly of freemen. The former was a purely 
consultative body, with no power over its president or King, in whose 
determinations it acquiesced. The latier merely received the announce- 
ment of the Royal intentions, on whieh anything might be said, but no- 
thing done, whether in the shape of a vote or otherwise. To sum up, in 
the words of Grote, “ the primitive Grecian Government is essentially 
monarchical, reposing on personal feeling and divine right.” The chieis 
uniformly treated the multitude as Odysseus did Thersites, who was not 
only sharply rebuked for his political interference, but threatened with 
being stripped naked, and thrashed out of the assembly with disgraceful 
blows; a8 an earnest of which Odysseus administered to him on the 
spot a smart siroke with the studded sceptre, imprinting its painful 
mark in a bloody weal across his back. Odysseus had just before 
treated the people in the same manner, when he found them with their 
chiefs, retresting to their ships. Hastening among the dispersing crowd 
“tothe chiefs he addressed flattering words, trying toshame them by gentle 
expostulation ; but the people he visited with harsh reprimand and 
blows from his sceptre, thus driving them back to their seats in the 
Agora.” Hereupon, Mr, Grote takes occasion justly to rewark that 
“ the feeling of personal dignity of which philosophic observers in Greece 
Herodotus, Xenophén, Hippocratés, and Aristotle boasted, as distin. 
guishing the free Greek citizen from the slavish Asiatic, was yet unde- 
veloped in the time of Homer.” 

The esthetic merits of the Homeric ms are of second im 
Mr. Grote has entered fully into = Wolfian pvc yo 
genuiuen:ssof the poems. Tohim it seemsclear thatthe “ Odyssey ” has 
greater degree of unity then the “ Iliad,” and is the work of one bard: 
but that the “Iliad” is an enlargement of an “ Achilléis,” which originally 
consisted of the first and eighth books, and then from the eleventh to 
the twenty-second inclusive, to which two more were subsequently 
added. ‘ The books from the second to the seventh inclusive together 
with the tenth, sre of a wider and more comprehensive character and 
= the poem from an ‘ Achilléis’ into an ‘ Iliad?” ‘ 

This is the conclusion jn which Mr. Grote lands th 
there is much in the internal evidence which is strongly is his favour 
What appears against him, he thus disposes of :— y 

The primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the an e i i 
consequences, yet remains, after it has ceased to Py ys Ems peyton = ~“ 
The parts added, however, are not necessarily inte:ior in merit to the ph emer 
poem: so far is this from being the case, that amongst them are (omy vaheuden 
some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. Nor are they more recent i 
— a > original ; stritly speaking, they must be a l.tle more recent, 
 aailiele.” ong to the same generation and state of Society ag the primitive 

Both poems (if we accept the historian’s hypothesis 2 i 
compositions, and so remained for two dentucien, he pene Ppa 
dising such long poems must be regarded as a wonderiul creative and 


productive actin the Greek poetic mind. The union of the poet and 
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actor, of the imeginative and the memorial, in one continuous narrative 
of such extent, is indeed a marvel. If it were pre-arranged by concert 
between several poets, the wonder is multiplied by the addition of num- 
bers in the same proportion as it is reduced by the division of labour. 
We have many marvellous minds in their degree, though none to the 
same extent marvellous, as on the hypothesis of one author. The age, 
we are told, “was favourable to euch fraternisation of poets, of which 
the gems called Homerids probably exhibited many specimens.” The 
sugg¢stion reminds us of the school ef prophets among the Hebrews; 
but their songs were written; a fact which, we confess, militates against 
the supposition of the Homeric poems being originally merely oral. 
That the “ Odyssey” was the work of a single mind, to Mr. Grote seems 
clear; but, he recognises the probability of many having been engaged 
on the “ Iliad :”"— 

Whatever presumptions (he says) a disjointed structure, several apparent in- 
consistenc'es of parts, and large excrescences of ac’ual matter beyond the open- 
ing promise can sanction, may reasonably be indulged against the supposition 
that this poem all proceeds from a single author. There is a difference of 
opinion upon the subject among the best critics, which is probably not destined 
to be adjusted, since so much depends partly upon critical feeling, partly upon 
the general reasonings, in respect to ancient epical unity, with which a man 
sits down to the study. For the champions of unity, such as Mr. Payne Knight, 
are very ready to strike out numerous and often considerable passages as inter- 
polations, thns meeting the objections raised against unity of authorship on the 
ground of special inconsistencies. Herrmann snd Boeckh, although not going 
the length of Lachmann in maintaining the original theory of Wolf, agree with 
the latter in recognising divers ty of authors in the poem, to an extent over- 
passing the limit of what can fairly be called interpolation. Payne Knight end 
Nitzch are equally persuaded ot the contrary. Here then is a decided contra- 
diction among critics, all of whom have minutely studied the poems sitce the 
Wolfian question was raised. And itis such critics alone who can te ssid to 
constitute authority; for the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts simply 
long enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck only by thet genera! same- 
ness of colouring which Wolf himself admits te pervade the poem. 

The question seems now to have been examined on every side, and it 
must therefore be left to adjust itself as it may in individual mivds. A 
critical decision would be an absurdity. The Greek legendary age merits 
to be understood, because of the light which it throws on the historical ; 
and thie, in its turn, serves to interpret the first. There occur, as Mr. 
Grote admoni:hes his readers, numerous circumstances in the after 
political life of the Greeks which cannot be comprehended unless we 
are first initiated into the ccurse of their legendary aseociations. Their 
sentimental attributee, their religious and poetic vein, are as important 
as their more vigorous and masculine capacities—such as their powers of 
acting, organising, judging, and speculating, by which they were dis- 
tinguished in their after political relations. It is the fictitious that rules, 
after all, the historical; for, in truth, the Ideal is the soul of the Actual. 

The Greeks were alco naturally affected by their geographical position, 
climate, and the mountainous nature of their country. That 

Position made them at once mountaineers and mariners, thus sypplying them 
with great variety of objects, sensations, and adventures; next, that each petty 
community, nestled apart amidst its ewn racks, was sufficiently severed from 
the rest to posses an individual life and attributes of its own, yet not so faras to 
subtract it from the sympathies of the remainder ; so that an observant Greek, 
commercing with a great variety of half-countrymen, whose language he under- 
stood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, had access to a larger mass 
of social and political experience than any other man in so unadvanced an age 
could persona!ly obtain. The Pheenician, snperior to the Greek on ship-board, 
traversed wider distances, and saw a greater number of strangers, but had not 
the same means of intimate communion with a multiplicity of fellows in blood 
and language. His relations, confined to purchase and sale, did not comprise 
that mutuality of action and reaction which pervaded the crowd at a Grecian 
festival. Thescene which here presented itseif was a mixture of uniformity and 
variety, highly stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of genius; who, 
at the same time, if he sought to communicate his own impression, or to act 
npon this mingled and diverse audience, was forced to shake off what was 
peculiar to his own town or community, and put forth matter in 
harmony with the feelings of all. It is thus that we may explain in part that 
penetrating apprehension of human lie and character, and that power of 
touching sympathies common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so 
much in the unlettered authcrs of the old epic. Such periodical intercom- 
munion, of brethren habitually isolated from each other, was the only means 
then open of procuring for the bard a diversified range of experience, and a many~- 
coloured audience; and it was to a great degree the result of geographical 
causes. Perhaps, among other nations, such facilitating causes might have been 
found, yet without producing any result comparableto the “ Iliad” ard “ Odyssey.” 
But Homer was, nevertheless, dependent upon the conditions of his age, and 
we can at least point out those zecaliarities in early Grecian scciety, without 
which Homeric excellence would rever have existed—the geographical position 
is one, the langage cnother. 

The perfection and popularity of their early epic poems conduced to the 
diffusion among the Greek of a common type of language, and thus 
keeping together the sympathies of the Hellenic world. The historical 
period assumes this primitive unity. The Olympic games eupply historical 
computers with recorded Gates; every fifth year the victor-runner’s 
name was inscribed, fcr a succession of Olympiads. The habit of run- 
ning, wrestling, boxing, &c., in gymnastic contests, with the body per- 
fectly naked, was common to all Greeks, having been first adopted as a 
Laccdemonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad. Thucydidés and 
Herodotus remark, that it was not only not practised, but even regarded 
as unseemly among non-Hellens. Of such customs, says Mr. Grote, a 
great number cannot be specified ; but enough is known to prove, “there 
did really exist, in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic senti- 
ment and character, which counted among the cementing causes of a 
union apparently so little assured ;” disunion being the political prin- 
ciple of the Grecian States—the members of each city being aliens to 
every other. : " 

It is convenient in a subject so extensive asthe argument of this 
history, to be enabled to group its several parts. This Mr. Grote has in 
part felicitously accomplished. Taking, he says, the pericd from Croesus 
aud Peisistratus down to the generation of Aleaxnder (560—300 BC.), 
the phenomena cf Hellas generally, and her relations, both fereign and 
interpolitical, admit of being grouped together in masses, with continued 
dependence on one or a few predominant circumstances, and may be 
said to constitute a sort of historical epopee. This merits to be called 
the first strictly historical period. Even the story of Lykurgus and the 
Spartan constitution is of a dateless legendary character. Mr. Grote 
takes a milder view of the Krypteia than Plutarch did ; though he leaves 
the assassination cf the two thousand Helots untouched, on the 
authority of Thucydides. Of the democratic tendencies of the Grecian 
state2, Mr. Grote rejoices in taking a very different view from Mr. Mitford, 
and in rising superior to English prejudices. The conception which 
the Greek formed of an irresponsible Monarch was peculiar. According 
to Herodotus, be was necessarily ‘a subverter of the customs of the 
country ; he (adds the historian) violates women; he puts men to death 
without trial.” According to our larger experience, and in Mr. Grote’s 
opinion, this noticn of a King ought to be favourably modified. But this 
could net be the case either with Herodotus or Aristotle. 

The theory of a constitutional King, ezpecially asit exists in England, would 
have eppeared to them impracticable: to establish a King who will reign with- 
cut governing—in whose name all government is Carried on, yet whose personal 
will 1s, in practice, of little or no effect—exempt from all responsibility, without 
making use of the exemption—receiving from every one unmeasured demonstra- 
tions of homege, which are never translated into act exce;t within the bounds 
of a known law—surrounded with all the paraphernalia of power, yet acting as 
@ passive instrument in the hands of Ministers marked out for his choice by in- 
dications which he is nct at liberty to resist. This remarkable combination of 
the fiction of superhuman grandeur and jicense with the reality of an invisible 
strait-waistcoat, is what an E:glisbman has in his mind when he speaks of a 
constitutional King: the events of our history have brought it to pass in Eng- 
Jand, amidst an aristocracy the most powerful that the world has yet reen, but 
we have still to learn whether it can be made to exist elsewhere, or whether the 
oocurrence of a tingle King, at once able, aggressive, and resolute, may not 
suffice to break it up. 

The story of Solon, the Athenian legislator, is beau‘ifully told in the 
third volume of this history ; and that cf the usurpation of Peisistratus 
might be cited in illustration of the foregoing remarks. Mr. Grote had 
previously etated that the theories now prevalent respecting Cromwell 
and Bonaparte, who are often blamed because they kept out a legitimate 
King, but never because they seized an unauihorised power over the 
people,” had no place in Greek political philcsopby. So far from con- 
sidering success in usurpation as a justification of the attempt, such 
writers a3 Herodotus, Thucydides, and leokrates, “ regarded the despot as 
among the greatest of criminals.” His position, however coveted by 
ambitious men, is painted by them—as also by Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aristotle—as ‘“ revealing clearly enough those wounds and lacera- 
tions of mind, whereby the internal Erinnys avenged the com- 
rounity upon the usurper who trampled them cown.” ‘Those ancient 
Radicals went to the root of the matter, and, while they exe- 
crated the tyrant, held in honour his aseassin. “A _ virtuous 
Greek,” ssys Mr. Grote, “would seldom have scrupled to carry 
his sword concealed in myrtle branches, like Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, for the exccut:on of the ded.” Peisistratus was compelled 
to resort to stratagem to create for himself that military power which 
modern tyrants have found ready made-{or iheir use. The would-be 
usurper appeared one Cay in the Agora of Athens in his chariot with a 
pair of mules; he had intentionally wounded both his person and the 








muler, and in this condition he threw himself upon the compassion and 
defence of the people, pretending that his political enemies had violently 
attacked him. He implored the pcople to grant him a guard, and at the 
moment when their sympathies were freshly aroused, both in his favour, 
and again his supposed assassins, Aristo proposed formally to the 
Ekklesia (the pro-bouleutic Senate, being composed of friends of Peisis- 
tratus, had previously authorised the proposition) that a company of 
fifty clubmen should be assigned as a permanent body-guard for the 
defence of Peisistratus. Such was the simple elementary form of a 
process which, in a more complicated style, has recently been acted 
onthe stage of the world, attended with more elaborate deceptions 
and a larger result. Mr. Grote adds to this narrative that the number 
of the body-guard was not long confined to fifty, and that, probably, 
their clubs were soon exchanged for sharper weapons. Peisistratus, 
moreover, soon found himself strong enough to throw off the mask, and 
seize the Acropolis. ‘Such is the moral of all human tales,” yet, it 
— seem as if the past had existed, and its history been written in 
vain. 

Thus far we have held it a sacred duty, in giving a character of this 
elaborate work, to indicate the spirit in which it is written. This was 
all the more expedient, since it is impossible for us to discuss fully the 
extensive matter of ten volumes of historical research. Else should we 
be happy to enter into the details of the battles of Marathon, Ther- 
mopyle, Artemisium, Salamis, Platea, Mykalé, and of innumerable 
epirodes connected with the fortunes of Sparta, Athens, and other 
ttates. Among these, the stories of Themistokles and Aristeides are 
prominent. To which may be added, those of Pausanias, Perikles, 
Pheidias, Kleon, Alkibiacés, and Socrates. A parallel drawn between 
the English jury and the Athenian dikastery is full of excellent applica- 
tion; and the argument on the influence of Athenian art and architec- 
ture on the public mind is admirably conducted. The antagonism of 
Corinth tothat great and active state is also graphically set forth. In- 
deed, the whole subject of the Peloponnesian War is treated with the 
hand of amaster. The story of Cyrus and the Ten Thousand Greeks is 
a!so abridged from Xenophon, with great skill; that of their retreat is 
remarkably exciting, interesting, and instructive. 

Mr Grote enters at large into a defence of the Greek sophists, showing 
that the term originally intended nothing derogatory, and that Socrates 
himeelf came rightly within the definition of the term. Com- 
pared, however, with that of Socrates and Plato, their aim 
was limited. Their object was to educate and accomplish the 
orator and professional man ; whereas the purpose of these great philoso- 
phers was to edify and accoutre the man proper, elevating him, at the 
same time, to a transcendental point of morality, never attained, if at- 
tainable, by mortal. Alkibiades and Alexander were the fruits of this 
purely intellectual method ; and their minds were universalised, as it 
would seem, to lend the character of infinity to their lusts or their am- 
bition. Such, in relation to Alkibiades, was indeed the charge brought 
by his accusers against Socrates ; and, though the blame, questionlese, 
rests with the recipient of the philosophic element, rather than with the 
element itself, not without some ground in the actual fact. Mr. 
Grote, indeed, states that Socrates’s philosophy was deficient 
on the moral side; but this, we are bold to think, arises from 
misapprehension on his part. He takes the Socratic leading assumption 
to mean only the half of what it does: the knowledge required includes 
self-knowledge, or wisdom, and, therefore, all those moral affeetions in- 
volved in the human personality. Upon his own ground, however, Mr. 
Grote has argued his case strongly ; and the reader will derive much 
important information by a careful perusal of his elaborate chapters on 
this “ high argument.” 

The major portion of the last two of these ten velumes breaks up new 
ground, commencing with the condition of Greece under the Lacede- 
monian empire—a subject which, with others, will be included and con- 
cluded in volumes yet to be published. We must await their appearance 
before we venture on go copious a theme. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS MooRE. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lord JoHn RussELL, M.P. Vols. 1 and 2. 
Longman and Co. 

These memorials of a distinguished poet have been undertaken by a dis- 
tinguished statesman, in pursuance of a promise made by the latter to 
the former, and referred to in the will of the deceased bard, in which 
the task is confided to Lord John Rustell of preparing them for publi- 
cation, as ‘‘the means of making some provision for his wife and 
family.” That will was written in 1828, since which date the testator’s 
children have died; and Mrs. Moore only remains to be benefited by the 
work before us. Messrs. Longmans have fulfilled the wishes of the 
poet and his biographer, by purchasing the papers that form 
the basis of it, at a price that, “with the small pension allowed 
by the Crown, will enable Mrs. Moore to enjoy for the remainder of 
her life the moderate income which had latterly been the extent and 
limit of the yearly family expences.” Part of these papers consists of 
an autobiography dated 1833, and extending to the poet’s twentieth 
year (1799), with a journal begun in 1818, and concluded in 1847, when 
his last illness prevented its continuance; and much of his corre- 
spondence, particularly that with his mother. From these materials the 
noble editor has constructed a biography which rests more on them than 
on his own remarks. Facts and letters are left to speak forthemselvee, and 
Lord John has no further interfered with them than in placing them in 
succession and connexion. He has preferred, as he tells us, to preserve 
the details of “ the daily current” of the poet’s life, and the “ lesser traits 
of his character.” He professes, indeed, to furnish “ profuse details,” 
such as give interest to “ the lives of Sir Walter Scott and Madame 
Genlis.” His Lordship also enters into the rationale ef this—adducing 
the examples of the “‘ greatest masters of fiction,” who “ introduce small 
circumstances and homely remarks, in order to give life and probability 
to stories which otherwise would strike the imagination as absurd and 
inconceivable ;” and instances “* Dante’s tailor threading his needle,” 
and “the crowds passing over a well-known bridge,” Cervantes’ 
descriptions of individuals and places, Defoe’s use of trifling circumstances, 
and Swift's minute measurements in ‘ Gulliver's Travels.” In conclu- 
sion, Lord John suffers his individual taste to look out, and apprises us 
of his esteem of these authors, as superior, in his opinion, in these re- 
spects, to Homer, Virgil, and Shakspeare. Indeed, he states that “* Don 
Quixote,” “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and ‘“ Gulliver,” are “ better known to 
us” than the three poets just named ; meaning, we presume, than the 
heroes of their works. That this is an exaggerated statement need not 
be pointed out. It may be readily met with the fact that, for once, in 
the most ordinary literary composition, the names of the specified ro- 
mantic personages are alluded to, those of the heroes of the “ Iliad” and 
the “‘ Odyssey,” of the “ inead,” and of the great dramas of our mighty 
bard, are suggested innumerable times. In fact, from certain passages 
in his preface, we suspect that Lord John’s critical discrimination is not 
of the sharpest or the surest. But his sympathy with the subject of his 
memoirs is undoubted, whom he praises for his exquisite sensibility to 
happy and affecting emotions—to music, which enchanted him; and to 
views of great scenes of nature, which made him weep. Thus,in Jura 
mountains, on a first view of the Alps at sunset, he was found speechless 
and in tears, overcome with the sublimity of Mont Blanc. 

In his autobiography, Mr. Moore records his early aptitude for rhyming 
—«0 early, that it was something beyond the reach of memory. This, it is 
clear, is meant to be accepted as proof of poetic instinct; but such is 
obviously anerror. The versifier and the poet are notidentical; and Mr. 
Moore was more of the former than the latter all his lifelong. His 
first rememberable attempt was on the French toy, the “ bandalore” (in 
England called a “ quiz)”. 

Moore’s instinct for music was, in his own opinion, prior to his poetic 
development, which, indeed, according to his own account, only grew 
out of it; and his feeling for it seems to have been nurtured by his 
mother. From her, too, he appears to have derived that love for society, 
which distinguished him in the years of his celebrity; and it was her 
custom to call his voice into play, and to exercise his taste and talent 
for singing, to enliven her gay tea-paities and suppers. Such was the 
life to which he was born—and to it the vivacity of his disposition in 
after days may be fairly attributed. Toit he was doubtless indebted for 
his progrees in London life, and the interest which Lord Moira took in 
his career, soon after his arrival in the metropolis, introducing him tothe 
Prince of Wales, who at once conceived a great liking for the incipient 
poet. His claim to dittinction was as yet only his unpublished transla- 
tion of ‘“‘ Anacreon,” which he wished to dedicate to his Royal Highness. 
Of his introduction to Carlton-house he writes in terms of delight, and 
describes the fascinating manners of the Prince; who, in his turn, was 
much pleased with Moore’s musical talent. Moore’s finances at this 
time were very smal], and he had much difficulty in obtaining a new coat 
for the interview, for which he had to give an old coat and two guineas. 

A very full account of the intended duel with Jeffrey, on account of 
his criticiem in the Edinburgh Review, is given by the autobiographer, in 
which these minute details required by Lord John Ruseell are “ pro- 
fusely ” supplied. They iestify to the cowage and sang froid of Loth 
parties. ‘To both, honour was more than life. Yet it is clear that, at 
least, Moore was not quite satiefied with the morality of such a contest; 


for, on the combatants conversing tcgether, and Jeffrey observirg, 
“What a beautiful morning it is!’ Moore relates that he answered, 
with a slight smile, “ Yes: a morning made for better purposes ;” and 
shortly afterwards regaled the man he was about to shoot with a merry 
anecdote. The duel, however, as our readers know, was prevented by 
the police; and an acquaintance, thus oddly commenced, ultimately 
ripened into friendship. 

_ The letters, so loosely strung together by Lord John Russell, are 
singularly deficient of exciting materials for quotation. The interiors 
of Slopperton and Mayfield cottages are indeed laid open, and the do- 
mestic affections in the poet are illustrated by unmistakeable signs; but 
not with that saliency of style which enables us to set any portion as a 
p.cture for exhibition. The reader must gather all this, and whatever 
else may be desiderated, as a sentiment present in innumerable 
passages and scattered over msny segments of correspondence, but 
not anywhere concentrated, and to be specified in an exemplary 
instance. The poet’s correspondence with his publishers is of a 
strictly business-like character. He proposes to provide so many verses 
for £0 much money, and on such conditions. Even in the most trying 
affair of his life—the defalcation of his Bermuda agent, he writes with 
a matter-of-fact coolness, that precludes any tragic emotion. His di . 
indeed, lets us a little mor2 into his inner man; but there is too little of 
the habit of self-intuition to invest even these entries with any philoso- 
phical value. They are discursive and various enough, but not import- 
ant, nor even brilliant. Wenever felt more impressed with the want 
of the reflective power in the writer. Nor is there much of delineation. 
It was only as an artist or poet that Mr. Moore was deccriptive; asa 
correspondent or journalist, he was negligent in the setting of his 
thoughts and the collation of his objects. He dealt in small talk, which 
was not calculated to live beyond the moment of its utterance; and was 
not at all remarkable for that “discourse of reason,” which “looks 
before and after.” All here is fugitive: but our trust is that the 
volumes to come may be more interesting. The want of colouring 
in the present is partly due to the absence of those remarks with 
which it might have been expected that their noble editor would have 
graced the space between letter and letter, drawing out the spirit of 
each and pointing to its associations. We cannot but think that too 
much haste has been shown in the preparation and manipulation of the 
materials here printed, rather than edited. 


LETTERS LErr at the PAsTRYCOOK’s; being the Clandestine Corre- 
spondence between Kitty Clover at Schcol and her “ Dear, dear, 
Friend” in Town, Edited by Horace MAyuew. Illustrated by 
Phiz. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 


Here we have the entire collection of the Letters, the commencement 
of which were given in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News in October 
last, a series of piquant exposures of the practices of boarding-schcols, 
and a satire on the system of mis-education so frequently pursued at 
those establishments, We should be scrry, however, to have it implied 
that the strictures, intended by the correspondence before us, were ap- 
plicable to all or even the majority of female seminaries ; but there are, 
doubtless, exceptional cases, in which Mr. Mayhew’s censure is eminently 
needed In this age of progress, school discipline should improve with 
the age, and prepare the pupil for the exigencies of a highly-civilised 
state of society, by a moral cultivation sufficient to resist not only strong 
but exceedingly subtle temptations. With these preliminary remarks, 
we proceed to present our readers with a few characteristic extracts. 

In the following description of one of her schoolfellows, Kitty Clover 
wields a graphic pen. 


But the girl I dislike most is Susan Carney. Fancy a tall, thin creature, with 
hair the colour of blotting-paper, and with eyes like an owl’s, that cannot look 
at you, and you have her standing before you. She is the ‘**sneak” of the 
schocl, and moves about like a cat. When we are talking secrets, and turn 
round, there she is—pretending to look for something, but in reality listening. 
Or, if a girl has comfortably got one of James’s delicious novels inside her gram- 
mar, and looks up to see that it is all right and snug, there is Carney’s cold fishy 
eye sure to be fixed sideways upon her. Meggy says her eye is so sharp, she’s 
confident that, like a needle’s, it would cut thread. We cannot have a bit of 
‘un but Miss Carney is sure to spoil it. We cannot read or write a letter in 
class withert her knowing it. We ecannet talk to the masters, or have a 
comfortable bit of gossip about the filthy dinners and the Lady Principal, with- 
out our being requested, before the day is half over, “to step to Mrs. R.’s 
boudoir,” after which you will see the girls coming back with red eyes and 
burning cheeks. 

The oddest thing is, no one is sure that it is Carney who tells, though every 
one is convinced that she does. She manages it so cleverly that she is never 
found out. We tease her as much as we dare, calling her * policeman,” “ spy,” 
“* tell-tit,” and everything we can think of; but it takes no effect upon her. She 
turns a little pale, talks morality in a whining tone, and leaves it to Mrs Rodwell 
to redress her wrongs. 

Another curious thing is the way in which she wheedles a secret out of you. 
Though on yonr guard, she flatters and fawns, and coaxes and lectures, till you 
have parted with your secret long before you are aware of it. You would imagine 
she was chloroform, so cleverly does she extract it, without the smallest con- 
sciousness on your part. The fact is, she crawls over you, Nelly; and as for 
talking, it is my firm belief she would ta’k a letter out of a letter-box. 
She is exceedingly neat and clean, with not a single hair out of bounds; 
and, somehow, her dresses do not rustle, nor her shoes creak, as other persons’ 
do. She is down upor you, like a shower at the horticultural féée, before you 
have time to run for it. What with her crawling, and ber sleek apperrance, 
and her gliding so noiselessly about the room, she looks like a bi lizard, 
or scme slippery serpent, that was advancing towards you; and I always feel 
inclined to scream, or to put up my parasol, when she comes near me, to 
frighten her away. 

Nor is she much a favourite with the remainder of the school. The little girls 
bribe her with oranges and cakes, and lend her small sums of money, to pre~ 
vent her telling. But the big girls know it’s no use, and waste nothing upon 
her: they know well enough she will take the bribe one minute, and yo and 
blab the next. The governesses even are afraid of her, and begin talking of the 
weather whenever she approaches. 

But what shocks me the most, Nelly, is that she is righteous. She moans and 
groans, and turns up the whites (or the yellows, rather) of her eyes, and is so 
pious at church, and is always inveighing against “ the shameful wickedness of 
the school. Then sie reads hymns, and is embroidering a prie-dieu for her 
godpapa, who is something in the Church, and exceedingly rich; and she 
writes such insufferably long sermons, twice the length of anybody else’s; and 
after service she begs to see Mrs. Rodweil, pour consier son caur,as she calls 
it, but we all know what that means, for, as sure as plum-pudding on Sun- 
days, some one is sure to be punished that same afternoon. I only wish we 
could find her out in anything. I really believe the entire school wou'd 
rush up to the Lady Principal, and tell of her. But Miss Carney is far too 
cautious to be caught tripping! They tell me she even sleeps with her eyes 
open. 

His portrait is decidedly clever—a literal likeness, skilfully avoiding 
caricature. The following is in a more gracious spirit, and true to 
nature :— 


But, Neily, you would quite love little Jessie Joy ; she is the wee’st little thing 
you ever saw. You might hang her to your chdtelaine. You would declare that 
she was Dot more than ten, and yet she was sixteen last birthday. She has arosy 
round face, and little flaxen curls, exactly like a pretty doll, if you could only 
keep her still for a moment to look at her. She pleys about the room like the 
sun on 4 looking-glass, and her whole body seems to quiver with light. I defy 
you to catch her, unless, perhaps, it was inthe dark. We call her “pet” and 
“tiny.” 

I don’t know how it is, Jessie cannot be tauzht; and yet she is far from being 
an idiot, for the little thing understands; nor is she stupid, for she is quick 
enough to outwit us all. Still, they have never been able toteach her arything. 
Her eyes (I don’t know what co!oar they are) fly away like butterflies directly 
you atiempt to catch them, and settle on all places but on her book. We think 
she can read, but no one is sure of it. If told to learn, she pouts her lips like 
cherries, unti! you feel inclined to bite them ; and her little head swings to and 
fro, Nelly, like the tells on a fuschia, when set a-dancing by the wind. The 
Lady Principal cannot scold her. The utmost she can do isto call her to her in 
an angry tcne, when she takes up her little head in her two hands as if it were a 
bowl of milk, and kisses her gently on the forehead. This is all her punish- 
ment; and the litte culprit runs back into her place as quiek as a rabbit. 

But if she can’t read, or spell, or learn, you should only hear her sing, Nell ! 
It is like a wild bird. She warbles every airshe hears. Music seems to gush 
from her like water from a fountain. Once she was caught playing, and they 
say it sounded like the rejoicing of good spirits; but she cried when they wanted 
her to do it again, and has never touched the instrument since, She dances 
more like a fairy than ahuman being. And yet when Monsieur Viaulon (tha 
French dancing-master) attempted to teach her the polka, she ran away and hid 
herself behind the great globe in the music-room. The truth is, her dancing 
has nothing of the ball-room in it. She flits aboutso restlessly, it makes your 
eyes wink tolook at her, Her feet never seem happy on the ground, and I 
alweys have a curious fear when the window is opened that Jessie will fly out 
of it. 

The g’rls are rather frightened at her restless ways and her strange beauty, 
which seems to belong more te the air than tothe earth. They declare that she is 
a fairy changeling ; and that the tale which is told of her father being shot in 
a duel, and of her mother dying when Jessie was born, is all a story. Jessie 
rarely goes home, The only person who comes to see her is an aged aunt, with 
a face all over lines like a railway map. She brings her plenty of toys and 
plenty of sweeties; but Jessie, apparently, does not care the least about her. 
The only person her flighty disposition stops in its giddy career to ali ht 
upon is Amy Darling. She listens to no one else without impatience. She wiil 
play with no one else, excest it is a young kitten that belongs to thecook. She 
will obey no one else, But then I believe if Amy spoke to the lightning, that, 





the would stop it. 
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As might have been expected, the misery of being a professional 
governess is dwelt on :-— 

She hasn’t a moment to herself. She is the first to rise, and the last to go to 
bed. She hasn’t even the privacy of a bed-room to herself, for she is obliged to 
sleep in the same room as the girls, to look after them. The only privacy she 
knows is when she creeps into bed and draws the curtains round her. Oor 
play-honrs are no play-hours to her; rather on the contrary, for then her tor- 
ments really begin, and only end when the bell rings again for class. She is 
the target at which every little chit fires her fun, and thinks she has a perfect 
right to do so. She isthe only game at which the girls never tire of playing, 
and toses how they enjoy it you would imagine there was no amusement like it. 
It is true, Nelly, I have not seen much misery yet, and hope I never shail; but 
I can hardly imagine anything in this world more miserable than a school-governess 
on @ haif-holiday. 

Why, look at poor Blight. I have only to look upon her to fee! for the suffer- 
ings of the whole class. Her nature seems to be sun-dried. She never smiles ; 
and there is such an air of resignation about her, such a tone of despair tlfat 
runs through ali her words and smallest movements, that it is perfectly clear 
Hope never whispers into her ear any of those soft motherly words which soothe 
the agony of one’s heart, and lullit quietly off to sleep. 

She may justly be called our “ mistress of all work,” She does a little of 
everything ; she helps the smatlest girls to dress; takes the junior pupils ; hears 
the reading ; sees to the wardrobes; gives out the linen, teaches needlework ; 
and superintends the Saturday night’s cleaning. In short, she is expected, as | 
they ssy of servants, “ to make herself generally useful;” which means, in our 
instance, that she is worked to death by everybody, and spared by nobody; be- 
sides being teased, deceived, bullied, and ridiculed by every one who has a 
fancy that way; and for leading a life like this, she only gets £16 a year and her 
board and lodging during the holidays! 

Snapp (another of our teachers) smiles at Blight’s old-fashioned learning. 
She says it is quite out of date, and only fit for a charity-school. Mad le 


Besides, I have learnt one great truth, and that is to look with great respect, 
if not admiration, on many of onr poor taskmasters and taskmistresses, who are 
tutoring and punishing themselves daily in the great school of adversity, all the 
time they are teaching us. What are school sufferings compared to theirs? 
What are their school enjoyments in comparison with ours? 


With this acknowledgement Mr. Mayhew will be readily pardoned, 
even by the most interested in his censures, for his exposition, even 
where unpleasant ; showing as it does, that on the whole, the system 
though speculatively seen to be deficient, nevertheless practically works 
tolerably well; yet not so well as it might be made to work. 
MILTON DAVENANT: a Tale of the Times we Live in. 

BANDINELL. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 
“ Milton Davenant” possesses no claims to the dignity of a novel—it is 
merely a bundle of piace epi thrown loosely together, 
without plot to interest or incidents to amuse. There are, properly 
speaking, four heroes, and as many heroines, and all equally insipid— 
each pair move in a sphere of their own, without influencing the for- 
tunes of the others, or in anywise contributing to the entertainment of 
the reader. 

Clara Paudolphi Davenant succeeds to the inheritance of her grand- 
uncle, who, after having killed both her parents by his cruelty, ultimately 
relents, and wills her his estate. She is proud and vindictive; falls 
in love with a young yeoman, a namesake and distant relative 
of her own, who some time previously saved her from from the 
insults of a drunken sailor (without knowing who she was), and 
ultimately marries him. Robert Davenant, as it invariably happens, 
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(the French teacher) quizzes her dress, and makes fun of her melancholy, and 
talks of her contemptuously, as “ca,” which I am told is the same as if yon 
were speaking of a cook, or a poor relation, and called her “it.” Franiein (the 
German mistress) mimics her, and laughs over her patient endurance and old- 
maidish manners. 

It must be confessed that poor Blight’s appearanee affords plenty of tempta- 
tion for this cruel ridicule. She is certainly very ugly, and no one ever loses an 
opportunity of telling her so. The worst is, the exsmple set by the school- 
mistress is followed with the greatest zest by the sehool-girls, who indulge in all 
kinds of practical jokes at her expense. She is, unfortunately, very short- 
sighted, and consequently they are always hiding her spectacles, or else rubbing 
the glas:es over with butter, or ink. No one considers there is any harm in 
this, for the girls have grown to look upon Blight as “fair game ;” and if any 
one can put her into a passion, it is considered ‘rare fun,” and thought just as 
harmless as throwing bread-pills at one another when the mistress’s back is 
turned. When there is no other amusement going on, the cry is always raised, 
** Let’s go and tease Blight,” and you see the whole school rushing forward as 
eagerly as if a gipsy suddenly appeared at the playground gate to tell us our 
fortunes. But if any one is in trouble, Blight is the firs: to screen her. If any 
girl is ili, Blight will sit up with her all night, and wil pet and nurse the little 
sufferer until she almost fancies herself at home ; and when the little invalid 
has grewn well again, and has recovere: the use of her tongue and fingers, 
Blight never says a word about the ungrateful return, but bears it all like a 
martyr, which, in trnth, she reallyis. Ugly asshe is, I really think there are 
times when I could throw my arms round ber neck, and kiss her for her 
goodness. 

I cannot tell you all the nicknames which they have for her face and person, 
nor would it be altogether agreeable for you, Nelly, I think to hear them. Suf- 
fice it to say, the poor thing is very old—thirty-nine, if she is a day; and she has 
the funniest little head of hair, every hair appearing to be pulled as tight, and 
to be almost as wide apart, as the strings of a harp. The top of her head is 
mounted with a round knot of hair no bigger than the worsted ball you see on a 
Scotch cap. It’s a wonder to me she doesn’t wear a wig or cap of some sort ; 
though, perhaps, it would be too dangerous, ss every one would undoubtedly be 
trying to pull itoff. The girls declare no one can recollect her having a new 
gown. Every quarter a very thin, snuff-brown silk, ona very stiff lining, is 
brought out as Sunday best; but it is only the old one turned and altered a bit, 
for that little wicked thing, Jessie Joy, put a drop of ink on one of the breadths 
on purpose to find it out; and there it 1s still, journeying about, backwards and 
forwards, first in front and then behind ; now on the top, just under her chin, and 
next down at the bottom, sweeping the floor, precisely as the faded silk is 
twisted or turned to hide the creases and ravages of old age. The girls calculate 
the period they have been at school by this venerable gown; and it’s no unusual 
thing to hear them, when disputing about any particular date, settling it at once 
by referring to the age of Miss Blight’s brown silk, saying, “ I reco lect very well 
it was in the ninth quarter of Blight’s Sunday gown;” and a reference to a 
date of this kind is considered as indisputable a; to a Family Bible, or an 
old almanack. 

But these are small matters, Nelly, which I am half ashamed to tell you, for 
under this poor garment there is a heart of so much goodness as to make us 
wonder at the strange hiding-places in which virtue sometimes delights in lurk- 
ing, as it from modesty it had taken every precaution not to be found ont. 
What do you think, Nelly? I am told by Meggy that poor Blight supports an 
old bedridden mother! She hasno positive proof of this, but she is morally sure 
of it. This, then, accounts for the reason why the poor governe-s is always 
working so hard—never resting from crocheting purses, and knitting anti- 
macassars sufficient to cover all the sofas in the world. If you ask her for whom 
sbe makes this extraordinary quantity (you cen’t think, Nell, how quickly 
and beautifully she works), she simply replies, her pale face becoming paler, 
** for a dear friend ;” and thatis ali we can get out of her to reward our vul- 
gar curiosity. This must be the truth, for at all hours, both early and late, 
has she gota needle in her hand. There is a story that she wakes up some- 
times in the middle of the night, and works whilst the girls around her are 
sleeping. But no one knows the cause of ler ex-essive industry, and I 
really think she would only be miserable if it were known, and her fingers 
would not ply their work of love half so nimbiy if she suspected that the 
girls, as they watched her with such fixed curiosity, were acquainted with 
the sacred object for w! ich she was toiling. It is a puzzle, when or where 
she sells all the things she finishes, and no one exactly likes to find out, 
though one or two aitempts have been made, but always ending, I 
am happy to say, in the most complete failure. It makes me sad 
to watch her anxiety when there is a postman’s knock at the door. She starts 
up in her seat, and pauses for a while in her work (the only pause it ever 
knows), until ste gives out the letters; and then you would pity her with all 
your heart to see how disappointed she is—whata vacancy of hope falls like a 
dark shadow upon her face—when sho learns that there is not one for her! 
Though when there is a letter it is scarceiy any better. She sighs heavily, lcoks 
sometimes at a littls locket she carries in her breast, and hurries on with her 
work quicker than ever, as if the purse she was finishing was to coniain her own 
money instead of somebody else’s, am@ slits had so much that she wanted the 
use of it immediately. 

If you have any faney-work you want doing (any braces or cigar-cases you 
wish to give away as presents), will you send it to me, Nelly, and I will ask 
Blight, if I can d> so without offending her, to do it for me? 


This is a picture that goes to the heart. Equally individualised is the 
portraiture of poor Penn, the writing-master. The want of proper educa- 
tion for governesses is rightly censured. There is no previous school for 
them; they are such, * by accident.” There is, aceordingly, the want of 
that discipline and method in their teaching, which ought to have 
characterised their own studies. Properly qualified teachers are the 
grand desiderata of public seminaries. The Lady Principal herself of 
this unauthorised Princess’ College was as little prepared for her office 
by previous cultivation as her subordinates. The wife of a rou¢, she is 
driven to the way of life by necessity ; and is continually liable to intru- 
sion, whenever her whiskered “ brute of a husband’’ would extort money 
from her. The system of forfeitures for small offences is also an evil, 
which meets with well-deserved condemnation :— 


The system, I mean to say, Nelly, is altogether a badone. To begin, all 
punishments that are payable by money are bad—at least, so I have heard papa 
say when he has been reading the police reports. Then, it teaches us to run 
into debt, for if a girl has no more money, she is obliged to borrow some, as no 
one is allowed to go home until! ali her forfeits arepaid. What her debts to her 
schoolfellows may be is quite another thing. Then, again, I maintain, it is a 
cruel robbery, almost worse than an income-tax, upon us poor girls, for our pa- 
rents surely never intended when they gave us our pocket-money, thatit should 
find its way, every penny of it, into the schoolmistress’s pocket ; and, lastly, it 
makes us suspect all manner of wicked things of our Lady Principa’, as we 
imagine that the money forfeited all goes to her private use, and the gir's really 
believe that one-half of her beautiful drawing-room has been furnished in this 
way. Whenever a new bonnet comes home, it is curious to hear the buzz of in- 
sinuations t!.at instantly, like a swarm of gnats, go flying round the school. 
Every girl believes in her heart that she has been taxed for the payment of that 
bonnet. A system, Nelly, which reduces a schoolmistress in the estimation of 
her pupils, to the level of very little better than a thief, cannot be a very 
good one! 

The school details are relieved by a beautiful episode of Colonel Owen 
and his daughter, which, however, we must leave for the readers of the 
work to enjoy in its proper place. We conclude our excerpts with a pas- 
sage in which the author makes the amende for any thing that may have 
appeared harsh in his descriptions of female school life :— 


My first half-year ends to-morrow. School does not appear to me now the 
dreadful place—the awful Blue Beard’s chamber—that it did when first I 
peeped into it. I have learnt by this time to respect my schvoolmistress. I know 
her sternness is mostly assumed to frighten us into obedience ; and, that underher 
seeming severity there lurks a natural kindness that would sooner at any period 
remit a punishment than infiict one. Moreover, I can make allowances for her 
temper ever since I have had two little girls to look after myself; and have dis 
covered how trying it is to put up with their thousand little provocations and to 
keep them out of mischief. If it is difficult then with two girls—what must it be 
with sixty? 

But there is one thing, Nelly, which reconciles me to school more than any 
other, and which will atways make we look back upon it with feelings of plea- 
sure—I mean the good friends I have made since I have been here—friends, who 
I hope will continue to be my friends through life, 





enamoured of the unknown beauty to whom he had afforded pro- 
tection; and Clara in the possession of wealth and rank, resolved to 
confer her hand on the man who had rendered her a service, when few 
would have troubled themselves to defend the outcast’s daughter. The 
recognition having taken place, there is no bar to their immediate 
union, save the diffidence of the young man; but the author thinks 
it necessary thatthe rich and haughty heiress should perform some roman- 
tic acheivement to stimulate the passion of her humble lover. Ac- 
cordingly, having killed the father and elder brether of his hero, in 
order to compel him to leave Oxford (where he had distinguished himself), 
for the purpose of managing his mother’s farm, Mr. Bandinell then 
burns the homestead (the servants and elder members of the family 
being conveniently absent), to afford the heroine an opportunity of 
saving two children from the flames. The description of the conflagra- 
tion and rescue is more ludicrous than appalling, from its sheer extra- 
vagance ; but it answers the purpose of bringing Robert to. the side of 
Clara at a critical moment, where her heart expands, and he receives such 
encouragement as leaves the state of her feelings towards him no longer 
doubtful. Then we have Lord Duckandrake, a profligate fortune-hunter, 
who, after having been rejected by his cousin Clara, and by Mise Snore- 
ham, marries a cockney grocer’s daughter, supposed to be rich, but who 
has in reality nothing but a small annuity derivable from her father’s 
business; and Ellerton, a young clergyman, promised a good living by 
his uncle, Lord Ironside, provided he marries to his liking, and whois pri- 
vately engaged to Agatha Butler, a small farmer's only child, subsequently 
obliged to take service at the rectory,in the absence of her betrothed, 
who has gone to the Continent for the double purpose of awaiting the 
death of the incumbent whom he is to succeed, and of purging himself 
of certain Puseyite tendencies with which he is tainted; and lastly 
comes Algernon Seymour, a proud young man of fortune, who loves 
Mary Brown, an apothecary’s daughter, and who is also deterred from 
making her his wife by the threats of another uncle: he too travels, and 
becomes the guardian angel of all the characters in the book whoss 
faith is wavering; he saves Ellerton from Puseyism, Dyke from Roman- 
ism; one Miss Snoreham from Evangelicism, and the other from Popery ; 
he thwarts the efforts of, and finally unmaske,a certain villanous Mr. Pym, 
a Jesuit parson, who, finding his machinations defeated, hangs himself in 
despair. By the most clumsy of provessesthe two last-named young ladies 
are brought to reside with Clara (now become religious). The three lovers 
arrive, and almost simultaneously with them, the three uncles enter the 
drawing-room, where all the characters are then duly assembled. 
The old gentlemen first denounce the contemplated mesalliances in the 
most insulting language, immediately afterwards compliment their re- 
spective nephews on the correctness of their tastes, and so make ail 
happy. The author of “‘ Milton Davenant” appears to be a kind-hearted, 
and from his collegiate rank we must conclude that he is a learned— 
perhaps an accomplished—man ; yetin the work under review, there is 
nothing which, were it an anonymous publication, would lead us to 
suppose that it could have been written by a Christian minister and an 
English gentleman. The sketches which he gives of some of his 
clerical brethren are, to say the least, revolting; and the language 
in which their characters are drawn, and in which they themselves are 
made to speak, is so coarse and “ slangish” that the reader cannot fail to 
marvel at the indiscretion of the writer, who has the hardiliood to use 
it. Rector Snoreham is a gross and hardhearted sensualist, who lives 
by, not for religion; and the chaplain (Clarence Porter), is a drunken, 
degraded bully, “ something of the scamp, with a sprinkling of the 
brute, and a soupcon of the beast in his composition.” The former 
despises his humble parishioners, and is deaf to the eupplications of the 
poor. The latter hoaxes a farmer to enable his patron (Lord Duck- 
andrake) to kiss the bumpkin’s sweetheart; and afterwards, while 
attending the yeung peer on a bed of sickness, addresses him “ as the 
biggest villain going,” accuses him “ of trying to gammon him,” and con- 
cludes the dialogue by assuring him “ that he is an infernal liar.” This, 
to be sure, is done to discover a secret; but the same secret might, we 
should think, be come at by milder means, and in a somewhat less dis- 
creditable manner. Even the author’s model clergyman does not escape 
the indignity of a degrading epithet; and the good and Christian Mr. 
Askerswell, because he happens not to possess the gift of eloquence, is 
— in the unsavory language of Mr. Bandinell as “a dumb 
og.” 

Our author’s squires and noblemen are as untrue representatives of 
the aristocracy as are his parsons of the clergy. Squire Bamwall is a 
full-grown Tony Lumpkin ; the roué, Duckandrake, demeans himself like 
an ill-conditioned groom ; while the haughty Lord Ironside is a veritable 
burlesque on all that is well-bred or dignified, and conducts himself more 
after the fashion of a knighted tallow-chandler than of a long-descended 


peer. 

Mr. Bandinell professes to love the Church, and to respect the aris- 
tocracy ; yet he would persuade the world that a large portion of the 
ministry of the Church are sensual drones, or hypocritical villains, 
while his samples of the aristocracy are as worthless and debased as 
could be portrayed by the bitterest enemy of their order. 

He may be a zealous, but assuredly the author of “ Milton Davenant” 
is not a discreet man ; for, while assailing the Tractarians, he goes far to 
justify their conduct, by representing the bulk of the body to which they 
belong as divested of all the attributes which should adorn the Christian 
ministry. It pains us to be obliged to speak so harshly of cne who 
doubtless means well ; but justice requires it at our hands. Should Mr. 
Bandinell hazard another attempt at novel writing, we would recommend 
him to exercise more ingenuity in the formation of his plot, and better 
taste in the selection of his language. 





History IN Ruins. A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED. By GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. Chapman and Hall. 
To paraphrase a popular axiom, History is Architecture teaching by ex- 
ample, which the author of this work proves in every page—pdinting 
out the various forms that architecture has taken in ail agese—“ the cha- 
racteristics and dates of the styles which have prevailed amongst dif- 
ferent people, and at different times—so that anyone may, with slight at- 
tention, read, on the face of such buildings and monuments as they may 
visit, their age and story.” In these structures we read the artistic pro- 
gress, the esthetic culture, and the refined enjoyments of a people; and 
we agree with the author before us, that the tale, so far from being dry 
and repulsive, is singularly curious and interesting. It is here most 
agreeably narrated in a series of Letters to a Lady, whereiu the pictu- 
resqueness of the art and lively anecdotic illustration render this a book 
of entertainment as well as instruction, in the general history of the art, 
and the leading features of architecture as a science. The work is illus- 
trated with engravings of leading examples from the glorious etructures 

of antiquity as well as those of modern times. 





ORNAMENTAL LEATHER-WORK, IN IMITATION OF OAK CARVING. 

EMILIE DE CONDE. Barnard, Oxford-street. 
This is a neatly written brochure on one of the minor accomplishments 
of the day, containing full instructions for the construction of picture- 
frames, brackets, work-tables, cabinets, and other useful, as well as-orna- 
mental articles, in leather-work, to imitate Gothic, floral, or arabesque 
oak carvings. By the directions given, any person may easily acquire 
the art. Wood-cuts, as examples to the learner, accompany the instruc- 
tions, which are preceded by an introductory essay on the art, and the 
variety of purposes to which it can be applied, both ornamentally and 
usefully. 


By 
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b pow ent Alar Econcmy Cc mbined, b? G Read. Feap 8vo, 2s 6d 
ord Jeff.cy’s Essays on Swift and Richardson. ler’s Li 
ao Almanack and Directory, 1853. s8vo, Be — Library.) ” 
ohn’s Standard Library: Guizot on Representati vernm: i 
Fraser’s Emigrants’ Medical Guide. Feap vO, “iy _ wnt ta Rercpe. Fest Ove, Some 
Bamilton’s Land Question for England and Ireland. 8vo, 1s 6d 
The Holiday Book for Christmas and the New Year. Impfolio, 21s 
The Hiding-place. By the Rev J Macfarlane. Cr 8vo, 5s r 
A Day of rleasure. By Mrs H Myrtle, with Ulustrations, 3s 6d 
1s 6a 


18mo, Is 


Jeans’s Treatise on Navigation. 


Raspail’s L omesiic Medicine eale. 

Readable Books: Ware's European Capitals. 
Sk) ring’s Bui'der’s Price-book for 1853. 
Ireland, as a Field for Investment. 


's 


From the 7imes. uare | 
Picturesque Scenes and their Associations. Folie 3is PY ea . 
The Whistler at the Plough. By A Somerville. 8vo, 125 
Books for the Country: The Horse. 12mo, Is 
Baily on Fowlg, 22mo, 


By T Hail. Feap 8vo, ls 6d Pat 
D » 
Grieve's Farvaer’s Assistant. Port 8vo, 3s 


Floss. 

Stable Practice. By Cecil. Fep 8vo, 5s 

The Charm. Illustrated. Crown 8yo, 5s Experience of Life, Feap Syo, 7s 6d 
, 














NEW BOOKS, §c. 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Now published, price 10s 6d, embellished with a Portrait, Taved 
from an Original Picture in the possession of the Marquit of Patten, 
at Culzean Castle, &o, Vol. IIL. of 

+ 
I IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 
4 and ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the Royal Suc- 
bp By AGNES STRICKLAND, author of ** Lives of the Queens 
England.” Con aining the commencement of the Lifo of MARY 
pay Sean The Series will be completed ia six volumes post Sve, price 
0s 6d 
v WILLIAM _BLACKWoopD and £ONs, Edinburgh | and London. | 


M ‘HRISMAS PRESENT. 
NE ready, s 4to, cloth. extra. gilt edges, price 15s 
iE PORTS of the WOODS. Twelve Pic- 
ures of English Sons- Birds Executed in colours, in the 
best style of Lithography, from Design. by Joseph WOLF; with 
P.etical De-crip‘ions selected fr. m the best authors. 
London. THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street; who keepsa 
great var ety of Books suitab! for presents. 


NEW CHILUVREN'S reel 
Now ready, |6mo, cloth, p 
HUNDRED SHORT *TALES for 
CPILDREN. Translated from the German of CHRISTOPH ven 
SCiiMID by FRANCIS B Mahe aes M A, Rector of Woodchurch, Kent. 
With Frontispiece and Vig 
Also, A YOUNG (RAV ‘E LLER’S JOURNAL of a TOUR 
in NORTH aud SOUTH AMERICA. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Fep 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 
‘ho young lady describos what she saw very prettily and dis- 
tinctly "-—-Athercaum. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street, who has a larg» 
selection of Books adapted for children and young persons. 





gW AND POPULAR HALF-CROWN BOOKS. — 
UNNY LEAVES for the YOUNGER 
BRANCHES. Ry the Baron KRAKEMSI)DES, of Bursten- 
oudela en C si e With six'een large coloured Plates, by ALFRED 
CROWQUI 
SAY iNGS and DOINGS of AN MALS, in Twelve Stories, 
by Mre RUFK. Il'ustraied by J W Are 
THE DOLL and her FRIENDS ; (or Memelra of the Lady 
Beraphina. Illustrated by H K Browne (Ph 
TALES from CATLé —$ Re aoe 1 “for Little Kittens by 
an OLD TABBY Illustrated by 
STORIES of JU LIAN: and ‘his PLAY FELLOWS; written 
by oe eee [ilestrace Joha Ab solon. 
RANT and GiuIFF orner of St Paul 
THE | BO 1K wi R EVE 
y ready, a New Editi price 2s 6d, cloth (3s by pee g 
OMt AMUSE ME NTS. a choice Collcetion 
of yet Charades, Conundrums, Pariour Games and For 
feivs, &o. By Pe TER PUZZ' EWELL, a *q.0 R_ bas fall. 
z. and GNIFFITH, Corne &t Vaul’s Chu rebyard. 
NEW AND ea os ei oy 
In elegant binding, gilt «dzes, 4t s 64 (4s by post). 
HE LADY’ 5 AL BU M of EF. ANC Y- WORK; 
consi‘ticng of novel, rant, and usful designs in Kuni: ing, 
rochet, and Embroi ory, pri 
for working the patierns. 
A becutifal Drawiog-room or Work-talle Book, peculiarly adapted 
at this soasen as a presen’ f r Indie 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner o 





burchyard 


ed in Coleurs, with dir.ciions 


Si Pat hurchyard. 
Just publish d, Fe rp 8vo pric 
NECDOTES ot ‘the 
INcCTS of Np pede. F 
fA ican an- 
+ by Harrison Weir. ‘Feap 8vo, 63 
Author, 
3 and INSTINCT of ANI- 


arricon Weir. Fecap 8vo, 63 cioth, 


as CDOTES of 
six I 


ioe ons by 


ly written.” —Literary Gazette. 

t »eaty one, Professor Owen are, for 
YA her seut 

R RIF! FITH, ( 


St Paul’ Churchyard. 





ed, teap Svo, ts cloth, 


ion 

AUSTRALI A; or, the 
Mtaia Spene - nm the Bush and the Wilds: 
scriptions of the Habits of the Natives. end 
znd Features of the Coun ry. By MrsR 

b), with Ilustrations by J 8 Prout. 

ralia, addr.ssed to the Author:— 
uding your book; I am sure there 
ft or years in this country, who 
uch of the natura: procucis of Austra.ia from your 


y.""—Educa- 


; aa interesting Descriptions of th» 
rs and Cust yms of the Western [ribes and the Natural Pro- 
ductions of the Country. Second idition. With Engravings. Feap 
8vo, 6 cl moe 
GRArT ard GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul's Churchyard. 





Just pub’ sned foolseap 8vo, with Frontis p-ece, 5s. cloth, 
TE AND ROSALIN 
or, Early Expo iences 

tlecs for good reasons the wri er of this tale has determined 

g unkown; but we are sure every one who reads it will 

sire to know to whom they are indebted for one of the 

most i rest ng and instruc‘ive works ia this class of literature which 

has for years icsucd from the press. We wish it a circulation equal 

to its merits, both as a literary c mposition and # counteractive to the 

Jesuitism which has already destrored the peacs and blighted the 

hopes cf families in cvery grade of society.—Beli's Messenger, De- 
cember 4. 


Tee ANT = GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul's Churchyard. 


3 NEW Vey FOR THE YOUNG. 
“8vo, with Frontispi ce BSOLON, 5s, ¢ ot! 
PHE GustORy of an ADOPTED CHI: D. 
By GEXALDINE E JEWSBURY 
GRANT and GRIFFITH. ‘ orner of St Paui’s Churchyard. 
Sust published, with Frontispiece, by J GILBERT, foolscap 8vo, 5; 61, 


f7 HE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED: 
s With v neie Goodwin's Ace ount of it. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR, 
Author of * Toe Youvg Islanders,” &c. 
** We hearti y commend this. ‘ilttie work. a3 an admirable introduc- 
tion f. r yourg persons to th» study of the Scriptures.”—Cri‘ic, 
* The work is qu ‘te uniquein its styl 2, + nd likely to atta = to a large 
—Weekly Visitor, edi ed by the Rev E Bick: rsteth. 
ni GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul's changers. 


Just published. with ii ustrations. feap 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth, 
IDDEN TREASURES; or, the Heir of 
Hobenberg. Edits dby FH ARDMAN, author -* * Peninsular 
Scenes and ‘keich-s,’’ the * S:udent of Salamanca,” 
** There is a good grouping: of charact erin the story, od children of 
a stg growt might read it wib pleasure.’’—Athen: 
GRANT and GuurritH, Corner of St Paul's Cearegped 
SUPERIOR ‘SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETY MOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and-EXPOSITOR. 15lst Edition, price 1s 6d, bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUATIONS in READING and SPELL- 
NG, by wb 4 Dissyliabies are — as easy as Monceyllables. 
Thi ty-ei- i eciees price 1s 6d, boun 
BU Tl EE'S GRADUAL PRIMER. 


PKIN a C ©. Whittaker and Co, Longman and Co, Hamilton 
Aylott — Co, London; J and C Mosley, Derby; Oliver and 
Zdipbu-wh: J M‘Giashan, Dablin. 
"i per Ht ME C: RCL; au Llustrated Family 
Mogazine; a Welcome Viciter to every Breside. 

“Thi sg Work has recei isso the 2 approving tectimony of Mr. Baron 
Alcer on end Mr. J  Taliourd . P e 

** oub ie. tions like eae are much wantcd ix these times.”—Baron 

_— “ar Work i is es ete with irnoc nt 

ce Talf u 





Twenty-seventh 





-”’—Fub ie Pres 
el Lover A. meee: Oxenford, Pierce 
Mrs ews ton Crosland, Jane Strick'and, 
nt authors have contributed, 
1 Vo.umes ar 29lished, and contain 
e Hi tor es A eledirg * Hungary,” ‘Don oat ** The 
J f the Rhire,” ‘Louis XIV.,” 


pr 
ns tiondred ana 
One Hundred and § + SGsete 
Thirteen Hundred anc tas and Que 
pao riuaend 6 nd Sixty-three Household Receipt 
cote k Designa (C« pyright), ti- 
P Tatting, Embroidery, Che- 


‘two Handred and } : 
che 
he rlin W “orks Mosaic Tepesiry, Satin 


lostra ed, embracing Knit in 

nille. Netting. Point Lace, 

£tich, Lacet Work, &c. : 
ight Hu ‘dred and Forty-two Enigm 

wo Hundred and Forty-five Chess Prot blems, by Herr Kling, Hor- 
gy Hondred and Fifty-five Illustrations on Wood. 

Seven Beautiful Sol + a 

(by Barnett eyorbeer, 
aaneps feience: Bi gre phies; Churches; Gard« n'ng; City Companies; 
Geog'a ; Boute Rimés; Orig nal Fables; Versified Proverbs; Gems 
of karly Engen Poets; Noves of ‘Iravel. Natcral Hi tory. As'ronomy; 
Wints to Fat . Mo hers, Servants; Recreations end Scientific Ex- 

riments: Wa x Fic »wers; Papier Msecké; Conundrums; Truths and 

‘Trifles adapted for Old and Yourg, ares 2p inal 

Th: Thousand and Twenty-! vo Pages. 

Weekly. “One Penny. freo by post, 2d; Monthly Peris, 64; by Post 
six additional cy pe ‘Volume f, 40: Gilt, 486d, by Post, twelve addi- 
e Number, Part, or Volume, can always be 
ry JOuuaOR, 66,5: Martin’s-'ane, London; and ef 


"—A CLERGY- 


Henry Russell, Angelina, &c); 


‘all Bookec Bavken llers. 


A { ANUSCRIPT SE (RMONS 


Whe MAN of experience, who distinguished himself in his Uri- 


y vinity and English Composition, wil) furnish 
ee, Commons at 5s 6d " ach. The strictest confidence observed. 
Apply by letter to 4 M, care of Mr Crockford, 29, Essex~street, 


Strand, London. 


recreation and cuggestions of | 





NEW BOOKS, ge. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘ow ready at all the Libraries, in3 vols, 
ASTLE AVON. By the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” &c. 

= “An entrancing narrative.’’—Globe. 

‘For romantic interes:. few tales of fiction ean vie with * Castle 
avant It form: a powerfullv drawn pancrama of life, in which the 
workings of the haman heart are displayed ey & "cna variety of 
aspects, and delineated by a r erhant.”—Jcha I 

u 3 vols, 

BROOMIHILL ; or, The Count y Boaut'es. 

“* Broomhill ' deserves a place among the better c'acs of novels of 
the word of fashion, adorning an excellent moral by a well-told 
sory. The interest which it excites is Ps. y and ably sustained.” 
—Jobn Bull. 


In 
THE LIEUTENANT’S 8 STORY, a Lady CATHERINE 
LONG, Author of * Sir Roland Asht-n’ 


COLBURN and Co, 13 Great Marlborough. street. 


NO MOKE CRYING AT LEARNING TO READ. 
New Works by Wil: ao Mar.in, Esq, Editor of ‘* Peter Parley'’s An- 
nual,” ** Holiday Book,’ ** Illustrated Natural Philosophy,"’ &c, 
HE IN TELLECT UAL PRIMER, 100 
Cuts, Is 6d; mag, Book, ~ Reading Book. 200 Cuts, 33; 
Grammar, 18; F xpositor, ls 6d. cemple'e courre of e'ementary 
instruc:ion in reading, spelling. and the English language. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHA okse lies 
Free ot | ppost Rone m pi io J. and Uo., Steam 
Press by order of any bookseller, price 4d 
ONS U MPT iON: How to Prevent it; also, its 
Rational Treatment in Incipient and Confi med Ca‘ es; tog: ther 
with Scrofula, Spinal Weakners. &&. By EVWAKD JOHNSON, 
M.D. (Extracted from his ‘arger works) 
London: SIMKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 


PREVENTION OF SPINAL = oe mate R DEF 
Just publishe?. 8vo. price 2s 6d, 
iy ACTS and OBSERVATIONS on the 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN. e-pecially as re- 
gues he PR® VENVION of SPINAL ani other DEFORMITIES. By 
AMUEL HARF, FRS &ce. 
London: J CHUR‘ HILL, 46, Princess-stre*t; and of all Booksellors. 


rE NEW AID to MEMORY: a Self-in- 


siructive System. adapted to the Histories of Fngland, Rome, 
Greece and the Old and New [estaments. By a Cambridge M.A 

This system will be found very useful to the senator and barris‘er; 

and als» to the clerical extempore preac ary wi oa by its means, can 
never tail in fa'thfally quoting Holy Writ 

** These volumes bid fair to take a promi 

modern education.’ —Naval and Mi'tiary Gazette. 
the Dépdt. J. RUSSELL Stationer, 2 C.nnon-street, City. 


FOSRMITIES. 





ens op ‘ace in ths lit brary of 





WRITERS OF oad hath MS, DRAMAS, PAMPHLETs, 
“hope 


OW to PRINT. and ‘WHEN to PUBLISH. 


—Practical edvi e to aut hors, inexperienced writers, and po3- 
se sors of menouscri pts on the efficient publication of books intended 
for general circ) ]ation or private distribution, sent port-free to ora rs 
enclosing six stamps, addressed to Messrs SAUNDERS ind CTLEY, 


Publi-hers, Conduit. treet 
i ie HE HU MAN ‘BODY. ad its CONNEXION 
ILLUSTRATED by the P INCIPAL ORGANS 
By JA ME : se GARTH WILKINSON, MRCSE 
** For depth, originality, and vigour, we incline t 
Volume the book o: the sea-on.’’— Westminster Revi 
London: CHAPMAN and MALL. 193, Piccadilly. 


ost 8ro, cloth, 


> ‘pr oncunce this 


day is published, price 


his « 5s, 
HENA TU RAL PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY 
as DEVELUPED in the HUMAN FIGURE. By D R HAY, 
FRSE. I lustratd with Engravings on Copper. Lar; vo. 

This short Tr ati offered to the public simply as ¢ ag »mentary 
to the more elaborate works by which ite Auchor has endeavoured to 
eetabli h his theory of the Beautifal in Form, which, although here 
referred only to the Human Figure, is applicab'e to every species of 
formajive art. from an architec'ural st omg to the humblest articie 
of pottery wer on the table of the reasa’ 

Ww ILLIAM a ACKWOOD and SONS Edinburgh and London 


blish is day. price 83 6d, the Second Edition of 
HE Dic TIONARY | OF PRACTICAL 
RECEIPIS; con:aising upwards of 5000 Receip's in Trade and 
Manufacture Domestic Economy, Orvamental and Scientific Pro- 
i &c; by @ FRANCIS, 
i 1 cont ains a copious In¢ex, and other improve- 
arwick-lane, Paternostert-row; and all book- 

tellers. 





i In one thick volame, the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 163» 
ODEN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Na’nre, Symptoms, Causes, 
and moste = a eye Diseases; with a Coilection of ap- 
proved Pr &c; forming a comprehensive Medical Guide. 
By TJ GR. AHL aM, M D, Member of the Royal College of surgeons of 
England. 

** One object is prominently evident—the author's sincere desire to 
benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To r:commend a work like the 
Pp esent to our readers, is oniy to manifest a proper regard for their 
welfare.” —Literary Journal, Feb, 1843. 

** Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the 
Engiish language. It is invaluabie.’’—Literary Tim 5) April, 1852. 

Publ'shed by 8\MPKIN and (CO, Paternoster-row; » 187, 











NEW MUSIC, §e. 
HE LITTLE EVANGELIST from “Uncle 


Tom's ba et _ by J BE CARPENTER; d by 


EOLOGY.—Elementary Collections, of 

Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, arranged in Cabine’s at 2, 5, 10, 

ate to 100 guineas each, can be supplied by J TENNANT, 149, 
STRAND, London. Mr Tennant alro gives Private Kostruction, 





H FARMER. Pri 

“Its great merit will o>tain for it a lasting popularity. It steals 
tho sweetest over our senges, and lingers longest on our memory.’ 
Nottingham Guardian 

Also, Poor Uncle Tom. Slave Wile, Eva, Fugitive Slave, and Em- 
meline.—J WILLIAMS, 13 Cheanride 


TY\HE OLD CHIMNEY CORNER.—By J. M. 

JOLLEY. This beautiful composition might tem» “t the ve ry 
** Cricket on the Hearth’’ to mingle his chirp with its home-inspiring 
strains. The joys of the firesiae a: d domestic circle are vividly por- 
trayed in the expressive words and music of this exqui-ite song. 
Sent post free for 23.—J WiLLIAMS, 123, Ch ape 


KW SONG.—SOMETHING LO LOVE 
ME —Composed by EL HIME Price 28, sent post free. 
“Mrs Alexander Newton has sung the charming baliad at severg! 
concerts, where it has always been the favourite of the evening. e 
have seldom heard a more attractive composition "—Musica! Review. 
DuFF and HopGson, 65, Oxford-street. 


EW SONG.—THE FLAG IS HALF- 
MAST HIGH; A Ballad of the Walmer Wa'tch. By SAMUEL 
LOVER. Price 2:.—‘* This spirited yet touching lyric tothe me- 
mory ef the great Duke is Sem of. Mr. Lover's high ee aca 
ong-writer."—Review. DUFF a) , 65, O 


} 
ULLIEN’S CAI DEAU for 1853, price 5s., 
contains the most popular WALTZ, QUADRILLE, and two 
PUOLKAS, performed this season at M. Jullien’s Concerts; ie beauti- 
fuily illustrated with Baxter’: celebrated picture ** Pauland Virginia ;” 
bound in a handsome wrapper, and gilt edges. It is well adapted for 
a Christmas Present. Prico 5s. Postage free. 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ALBERTS “ALBUM for 1853, just Pub- 


lished, exqu site’y Il)ustrated in Colours by Brandard, and 
con‘aining a great varie'y of envively new Music of every description 
for the Ball-rcom. Splendidly bound in watered Silk, price 15s. This 
Albem wil! be ‘ound even more attractive han any of its predecessors. 
—CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-strost 
][) Aube s KING PIPPIN POLKA, beau- 

tifully [ilustrated, price 3s —* Ono of the most sparkling 
Polkas ever writ'en.”..Mus cal Review. Also, the ihird Edition of 
D'Aibert's celebrated SONTAG POLKA, as sung by Madame Sontag. 
Price 3,—CHAPPELL 50, New Bond-street. 


~ ~ 
DT ALBE RT’S FLOWER of the FIELD and 

LA BELLE SUISSE WALTZES, each 4s.—Solos or Duets. 
** La Beile Suisse’ opens the :ians des Vaches, followed by a 
awes. Tyro ienne. A!l the waltzes in ‘his set are good, but the firrt 
must become a universal favourite. The *F.owers of ths Fivl 
Waltzes’ aro so p easing that they have already taken a p ace side by 
side wih ‘Faust’ and * Dewdrop,’ by the same poplar composer.” 
— Masica! Re —CHAPPELL, 50, New Vond-s'reet. 

















Dy ALBERS, i’S IRISH QUADRILLES, Price 

33 ~IKELAND; a now cet of Quadrilles on Irish Airs. “ The 
mest enlivening and spirited Qvadrille M D's lbert has ever written 
A fi; companion—or, perhaps, a formidable rival—to his celebrated 
Scotch set.’—H:rald. Also, the ** Topsy Quadrile.” on Negro Melo- 
dies. lLilustrated in Colours, by Drandard, 33.—CHAPPELL, 50, New 
Bond -street. 


HE ROYAL MILITIA | MARCH, composed 
and in cribed to the patriotic Volunt of Great Briain, by 
SiEPH#N GLOVER. Beautitaly illost valet ia urs, price 23 
Alero, by the same composer, The Great Warriors h. 2s 6d; the 
Walmer Castic March, end the He Last } Tre two 
former Illustrated with a striking r: cent likeness of the late lament: d 
Dake of Welliagion --ROBrkT COCKS, London, New Bar.ington- 


s:reet. 
MNYE CHRIsTMAS QUADRILLES. By 
HENRY FARMER 5 duets, 33. These beautiful 
aa 2s, b inz for small bands and very simple, boast an u*ri- 
led and universal popularity. Also, by the same Composer, the 
MID! UMME& QUADRILLES and the litt.e FAIRY QUADRILLES, 
both cf the h ghvst merit. fo'os, 24; duets. 3%. Foss free. 
J, WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 
SBURNE’S EVENING DEW, 
Pianof rte.—Now ready, price 3s, second 
fui piece, dedicated to Lady Jane Stanhope. 
* The most elegant piano forte piece Mr Osborne “= As a yet writ ten; to 
our mind, far more pleasing than his celebra ed * Pi e de Perles. 
Musical Review 











for the 


liLien cf this success- 


Alro, Mr Osborne’s last Corposition for the Piano, THE SUN- 


BEAM. 3s. CHAPPELL. 50, New Bond-street. 


HEAP FOREIGN OPERAS, 2s. each, with 
Overtures and Airs complete, for Piane, ia that celebrated 
work, the PIANISTA. Catalogues gratis. Every number may be 
had. 151 numbers publish»d. Jpwards of 60 Operas, 2s each. 
Beethoven’s Four Symphenies, 10s; viz, the Ereica, Pastoral, in F 
and in C —Pianista Offices, 5, Conduit street, Regent-street; and 67, 
Paternoster-row, City. —N B. Any three numbers sent post free for 


78 stamps. 
GRAND 





HE CORSICAN BROTHERS’ 
GALOP, and Sct of Quadriiles, introducing the Ghost Melody, 
dedicated to Chas Kean n, Esq; price together 33 pos: free. Also the 
People’s Cheap Edition of the abovein Home Music Galop, 4d; Qua- 
drille, 4d. Post free; six stamps.—JOHN GAY, publisher, 5, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, and 67, Paternoster-row 





Piccadilly; and Tegg and Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sol d by 
all Booksellers. 


~ ~ > 7 

EW BOOKS.—HODGSON’S LIBRARY, 
1 9, Great moi kgs treet, London, is extensively supplied 
with all the NEW BO: ndthe subscripti»n varies according to 
the numer of volumes foqu ‘red. Books, Periodicals, Sta ionery, and 
Newspapers sent to all parts of the world. Book purchase:s treated 
with on lib ralterm:. The Illustrated Books of the sea:on; also 
Diaries, &c., for the New Year, and a ehoice Collection of Novelties 
for ¢ ~hristmas Presents to all ages. 


(SHEAP ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, all NEW 








din fine condition, will be found in No XX. ef D. 


anc 
TH OMSON = Freie eaters just published, gratis and postage sis 


including 
lished at £3 a 


io’s Switzerland, 2 vols 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 333; pub- 
inden’s Landscape I'lustrations to the Bib’e, 2 vols, 
cloth, gilt edges, 34s; published at £3 3s— Gems of Beauty (42 splendid 
steel engravings, by Cattermo'le, Corbould, and others), folio, cloth, 
gilt sides and edges, 21s: published at £2 2:—Archer’s Vestiges of Old 
London. 37 plates, folio, half morocco, 25s; published at £2 2s— 
Knight’s Pictorial Family Bible, edited by Dr. Kitto in two thick 4to 
volumes, morocco, elegant, 55s—Sevotland Illustrated in Eighty fine 
Engravings, with Essay by Professor Wilsqn, 4to, clot hy gilt edges, 
20s—Hone’s Every-day Book, Table-book, &c, &c, 4 vols 8vo, cloth, 
28s; half-bound in morocco, 34s—Art-Union Gallery, Twenty- four 
proof impressions of plates frem the Art-Union Journal, folio, 20s; 
pub!ished at £3 3s—Copies of nga 3 Novels, Clarke’s Commentary, 
Calmet's Dictionary, &c, &c, 
T. D. THOMSON, 13, tee Kaap-obeeet, B! loomsbury-square. 





HE TWO GREAT } MILITARY HEROES. 
WEL! aie | on the FIELD of WATERLOO, Twenty Years 
afier the Baitle. with his Favouri‘e Horse COPEN GAGEN; painted 
by EHAYDON; being a cabinet repeti.ion of his large picture ia the 
Sutherland Gallery: see the splencid Engraving of this picture in the 
lilu.trated London News of the 11 h Decemba1 inst. NAPOLEON on 
the ROCK at 8ST. HELENA; a cabinet ag tition of the large picture 
painted by the same artist for Sir Robert . The above piciures 
are 30 in. by 95. and were painted by Mr ‘Haydon expressly for the 
advertiser. for the two, 100 guineas.—Apply at 79, Ccnnaught- 


terrace, Ed chi scetchorti 
M ODE LLING in LEATHER.—SOHO 
Wy 


AAR, Stand 127.—Specimens superior to any in London. 

jen, hardening composition, and all materials connec'ed 

with the k wholesae and retail. Price list forwarded on receipt 

of postage temp —Lessons by Mrs GILBERT, 13, Soho-square (‘ate 
Dobbs and Co) 
“Tar x yA ; 

‘CHOOL ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in 

& SEARCH ef ENGAGEMENTS, either in Ladies’ or Gentle- 

men’s Establishments, are invi.ed to REGISTEK their NAMES, 
Quaiificatione. and References, in person, at Messrs. RELFE, 
BROTHEKS ( ate Relfs and Fletcher) Schooi Booksellers, Xe, 15%, 


Aldersgate-str.ct. Office hours, f om ten to five. No charge what- 
ever is made 


7 
Vy RITING RAPIDLY IMPROVED.—Mr. 
CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and 
Gentlemen in his highly improved method, by which their Wriing 
(however impsrfect) can be rapidiy improved into a fine and bi au.iful 
style, sui‘ab'e either for business or correspondence. Prospectuses of 
trms may bo had at the Kstab ishment, 81 Lom ba d-steet, Cuty. 


HIRT STUDS, PARIAN and BLUB— 
Just cut These beautiful a'tistic epecimens of Parian orna- 
men's, cuitable for Lsdie- or Gentlemen, may now be had for 25 in 
stamps, posi-free to apy address. 
xtrac Bond the “ Staffordshire Advertiier 2’— 

* We have inspect:d:ome of Mr Tiramis’s Parian Shirt Studs, and 
consider them far super | ior in neatness to anything of the k nd before 
pzecented to our notice.’ 

Address, Mr HENRY TIMMIS, Burelem, Staffordshire, 








tag I AMMERING.—A Gentieman educated in 
h the Medical Profession cured hime f By edopting a fe 
simple rules the Organs of Speech are biought vnder COMPLETE 
CONTBOL, and Fluent Articulation ea ily acquired and permanently 
maintained. Addriss X ¥ Z, 11, Russell-street, North Brix'on, Ken 
nington. Terms moderate. Highly resr ectable ref. teaprey to salman 
cured.— X Y Z* On Siamny ring,”’ post- free for twelve 


TEW DESIGN-BOOK of FURNITURE— 
W. H. COOPER manufacturer of Fashionat 
pamper digs RNI1URE, 42, Gicet a-street, Bedford- 
fos about to Furnish require articles combining 
omy, to obtain the new and elegant BOOK of DE- 
a'ping four suites of Furniturs Sent post free, on app:i 
Purchasers are also eolicited to ‘view his superior Stock, 
w hich | compriges every article corresponding with the Designs, all 
marked in plain figures, et unusually low prices. Ne ow Patter: 
Drawingroom Chairs, in Walnut, with stuffed seata, from 20s. each. 








re 5 . 
LL DANCES for ONE SHILLING.— 
COULON’S HAND-BOOK of DANCING, ccutaius a full De- 
scription of every Dance, and is Lilustrated with upwards of 100 
Woodcuts of the Figures, &c. Price 1s 6d, pos ase free on app ication 

to JULLIEN and Co, 214, Regent-street. 
By 


EW SONG—WELLINGTON. E 
PAULIN HUGT. PEARCE, Baths, Ram<gate, Author of the 
* Waterloo Poem,” &c Tice 6d. 
weet Muse, aspire! the 
Of Wellington the gre 
With golden lyre, celestial! fire, 
Sing, Muse, of Tippo’s fate, 
How the Duke's shicld girt every field 
Of Portugal and Spain, 
What armies reel’d when he cereene 
His movements on the p/ain. 


eds admire 


How valor frees the Portuguese, 
The rights of Spain restor’d; 

The Duke, with ease. o’er Pyrenees 
Drove Jozeph with his sword. 

At Water.oo, his colours flew 
Amidst the lurid biaze, 

His soldiers true, like giants grew— 

was Napoleon's gaze. 


March on! advance! come, conquer Franco, 
Said Weliington the wise, 

Behold the chance of ato end lance, 
Proud Paris is cur pr 

The French Guards fi vie o er heaps of dead, 
And crjed that all was lost; 

Confusion epread, battaiions bled, 
And dear the victory coss. 


Glory shone round, and Britons crown’d 
At sun-set’s rosy light: 

Shrill bugies sound. and Prussians frown'd 
And chased the French at night; 

Night s lovely Queen illumed the scene 
With her pale silvery roys, 

And Blucher keen, in :avage misn, 
Vowed Paris walls to raze. 


But on the earth, with lively mirth, 
Descended heavenly Peace; 

Men hailed h r b.rth perceiv: a! her wo:th— 
The Duke said war muct cea 

Now Wellington his r cv» has rua: 
Through age the warrior _ iv 

His work is done, and like 
He se.s again to rie! 

HORSELL, 13, Pat 


M- R. CRIVELL 1 begs to acquaint this} Friends 
and the Public ‘hat a Thirc Edition o/ ihe ART of SINGIN 

en arged and newly arranged in the form of « Grammatical S;st m 

of Rules for ‘he ( uitivation of the Voice, may be bad at his re: id. nce, 

71, Upper Noiton-street, and at all the p.incipal Musicsellers. The 

tecond Part will be ready in January. 


IANOFORTES TUNED.—F. W. ANDER- 
TON, having had great exp rience in Pianoforte Tuning, begs 
respectfu'ly to solicit the attention of the nobility, gentry, and public 
to the ‘ol'!owing:— Piccolo , 38; Cabinets, 48, &c.—Addrees 6, Stan- 
hope- place, Hyde-park. 


TE\OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 
PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fali, metallic plate, with 
all late improvements, in maho; any, rose, mapic walnut, or zebra- 
wood. ‘ih: great peculiarity and worth of these Pianos is, tha they 
will stand any climat»s without i:juring the delicacy of their original 
beau iful tone and touch.—iLOLKIEN, manufac urer, 27, 28 and 29, 
King William-strect, London-bridge. Drawings post free 
. y) ; 
f {HEAP BOOKS, CHEAP MUSIC.—A 
DISCOUNT of 24 in 1s on Books, and 4din 1. on Music, is 
taken off the published prices, for CASH, by PEARSON and SON, 36, 
Bishopsgate Within. Music in any quentity sent carriage-free toali 
— of she kingdom for 6d additional, 


‘HE SYBIL.—A PACK of CARDS, calcu- 
lated ve promote much Mirth and Amusement ,and altozethex 
of a réchorché mr. Price 3s m=, post free, 4s 2d 
E ion 


WO, Oxfor -stot. 
AVHE BIJOU NEEDLI -CADE,, 
100 of Deane’s dri led- yed Ne. dies, post free. for la. Any 
Lady enclosing Twe.ve postage stamps to Deane, Dray, and Co, may 
have tig neat god valuxble eppendag. io ber Work-tubie, forwarded 
free by return of post.—DEANE, DEAY, and Co (opening to the Monu- 
ment), London-bridge. Established A D. i700. 





containing 
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( BRAMESTS for the DR AWING- ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM; consisting of Fi G 
Vases, Candiesticks Otelieks, Inke stands Inlaid Tables, ke tae 
poried and manufac!ured by J TE NNANT, 149, STRAND, London. 


’ 

UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. 

per gal’on, so extensivoly patronised and recommend: d by the 

nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carce!, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and eve ry description 
of patent oi! amps. lis characteris.ics are strengik and brilliancy of 
flame, «xtreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected bi 
cold, Halfa gallon or upwards delivered free ther miles.—JOH 
DUNN and CO , Oil Merchan’s, 59. Cannon-street, City 


t AIR MEMENTOS.—ARTIST in HAIR,— 
DEWDNEY sends to Ladies resident in an art © 
Kingdom a BOOK of SPECIMENS for Two P. ctane Slampe. = 
oe heogee ~~ Ro elogantly mounts in fine gold, Bair 
racelets, “rooches ngs, Chains, &c, at charges the most 
—DEWDNEY, 172, Fenchurch -stree:, London — 


I ITCHIE and M‘CALL’S HOUSEHOLD 

PROVISIONS—consisting of ready-dressed Soups, Entrées. 
Game, &c are aninvaluabe acquisition tothe larder ; their flavour 
is most exquisite, and i: warranted to ramain unimpaired any num- 
ber of years. By means of them a oe repast may be put upon 
i table A ten minutes’ notice. had at al Italian Ware~ 

euses and Grocers in town and country ; and whol 

and M‘CALL, 137, Houndsditeh. y pris seen 


YHE OLD TOAST for CHRISTMAS : ALL 




















™ FRIENDS ROUND ST. PAUL'S, not forgetting NUMBER 
J UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARKD.—In the present unsettled state of fiscal arrangements, 
it is almost impossible to fix the price at which the mo:t popu'ar Teas 
can be supplied All purcha ers may, however. Ser satisfied that 
at NUMBER ONE the best Jeas wilicontinue to b» supp ied at the 
most moderate prices by DAKIN and COMPANY, TEA MER- 
CHANTS, NUMBEK ONE, ST. PAUL S CHU RCAYARD 
Q ye EENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
BRIDGE, HANTS 
PRINCIPAL— GEORGE EDMONDSON. 

v ATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Dr John Tyndall 
F &8, Foreign Member of the Physical Soci-ty, Berlin : 

CHEMISTRY - Dr Heinrich Debus late Assistant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the U uiversity of 
Marburg. 

CLASSICS AND HISTORY —Mr Pro’ 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND FoRErox LITERATURE—Mr John 
Haas ‘rom M de Felle..berg’s Ivstituiicn, Hofwy), Switzerland, 

GEODESY— Mr Kichard P Wright 

PAINTING AND DRAW ING—Mr Richard P Wright. 

ENGLISH AND JUNIOR MATHEMATICS—Mr Benjamin E 

Music—Mr William Cornwall. , woe 


ERMS: 
For Boys under 12 years ot aan oe o 
a from 12 to 16 .. ar . 
ve 
a fut ther information tee Prospectus, to” oe had of the Prin- 
Cija 
*** Tho first Session of 185 3 commences on yn the 20th of January. 


y mp Ss 
’ IN TER SEASON.—BATHS of HOM- 
v ¥ LURG, near FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.~— The mag- 
nifivent Casino remains open all the rear, ani the continuation ot ite 
tables of play, its balls, coneerts. \Ctes of every descr’ on, as well 
as the shooing parties in the contigt ous forests, attract a numerous 
and select society from every quarer of }urope. The games of 
tren'e et quarente and rouletie are p'ayed with fif'y per cent. advan- 
tage to the ; unters over the cther known banks. ‘The j arney from 
London to Ae rankior’, passing throtgh Yaris, Metz, and Mannbeim, 
by railway, the whole distance is pe: formcd in thirty hours, and from 
Frackfort ‘oH mburg in about an fou: 


red per annuh, 
” 





ESTABLI3 1849 
HE CAMBRIAN ai ~y UNIVERSAL IN- 
SUBANCE COMPANY. 27, GRSsHAM-STREET, London, 
requires Active Age»ts both in Town and th: Provinees. Terms 
libe Sa Hi FELTON, Sec tary, 27, Gresham-sireet London. 
and 


YEERICAL, MEL DICAL, GENERAL 
» RUSSELL -SPREEL £0 Ley SBURY, LONDON. 


E A&sSUR AN E 
Established 1824 
FIVE pt SES have been dec’ared; at the last, in January. 1852, 
the sum o »125 was added to the Policies, producing a Ronus 
varying witht the a fferent ages from 24} to 55 per cent onthe Premiums 
— —— the five years, or from £5 to £12 10s per cent on the Sum 
setred 
he small share of Profit divisible in fu‘ ure among the meiner 
“0 or toyed r bs ed for, o ASSURED will hereafter derive ai 
nefits obtainab’e from a Mutual Office, WITHOUT AN 
OR RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 7 7 LidbiLiTe 
On Assurances for the whole of Li‘e ony one-half of the Premiums 
need be paid for the first five years. 
POLICIES effected ia this — will not bs invalidated by service 
‘INVALID LIVES tans be ace 
) £S mn; bea oured at ratcs prop» - 
eee proportioned to the in 
Claims paid thirty “ays a‘ter proof of death end all Policies are In- 
disputable except in cases o! fraud 
The Aceourts and Balance Shee 8 are at all times open to the 
rr of the Arsured, cr of any person who may desire to 


assu 
Tarte information can be OBtained of any of the Society's 
GEORGE H PINCKARD, 1} Resident Secretary. 


Agents, or of 
ESTABLISHED !841. 


4 <ATT 

EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
a LIFE ASSURANCE SCCIE ry. —Offices—London: 25, Pall< 
mail, Dublin: 22, Nassau-street. Glaegow: 73, Vincent-#treet. 

DIRECTORS 
Benjamin is E:q, F R38, Chairman. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq, F lL. thomas S.eph ns«n, S 5 FSA 
Major Henry Doveton R Bentley ‘iodd, MD, F RS 
George Hun Hay, Esq A.fred Waddilove, DC L 
Charles Richardson, Esq James Whishaw, Eeq. FS A 

At the ELEVENTH ANNUAL GE fEETING of this 
Society, held on the 25th day of Nu svemmber, 1852; BENJAMIN 
PHILLIPS, Esq, F RS, im the Chair; the following rep: rt was read 
show ng the progress of the Society since iis establishmen j 

ibe Directors have much satisfaction in laying be:ore the Share- 
bold ers an account of the business d_ne by the office im the year end- 
ing on the 30th of September, 1852. 

Hitherto they have been able at each Annual Meeting to announcs 
ac niderable increase in th business transacted: but in the present 
yeer the increase is much larger in amount than on any previous 
occasion—a convincing proof of the e.timation in which the Society is 
held by the public. 

The folic wing table exhibits the amount of new business in each 
year sincs the establishment cf the Society :— 


99, GREA 





YEAR New Aone —— Assured by | Annual Premiums 
388 . 


ew Policies. | on New Policies. 





~ 


ee dd 


a, 





__Tetal 


73 430 de 


t I thus be sucn, that ‘cana the p past ‘year he number o: Policios 
8 ued bas ben 778. 

The amount of Assurances effec'ed, £361,300 &s 4d. 

And yie.ding Annual Premiums to the extent of £15,480 178 10a. 

The Directors feel that they canvo; betier discharge their datice 
than by pursuin< the same course of management that hag been pro- 
ductive of such very favourable results. 

At the same time that the busi.ess has thus largely increased, the 
mortali y has not exceeded the tabular expeetation, and when is is 
borne in mind that the mortality of the last two years was so favour= 
able, that is a resu't that could hardly bave been expecied, 

The Directors + re happy to state tha; the investinents o: the Funds 
of the Society during the y ar have been very favourably made 

he Lirect.us are glad to be enabhd to state that the Invalid 
Brench of the buciness continues te atford similar eat isfactury resuke 
to those which have been formerly exp rienced 

It may be interesting to this Meeting to bs informed that the 
Actuary bas for some time been engeged in making a complete 
analys is of the Society's experience, in the as:urance of different 
classes of lives with the view of boing practically applied to the 
business of tho ¢ 

In accordance with the terms of the Deed of Settlemrnt, the inves- 
tigation into the Society's affairs will be proceeded with on the 30th 
ot Juve next, in order to determine the Honus which may then bel DE 
to the Proprietors afd Policy-holders. The very rapid progress made 
by the Society since the last division of profits, renders i probable 
that the part eipatiny Policies will receive a large addition by wa: 
of Bor us next your and the Directors would therefore beg to call the 
attention of tre Shar: holders and the public to this cir cumstance, as 
«very Policy cffected prior to the 30th of June, 1853, will be entitled 
to share in the profits which may be declared up to that date. 

‘The Directors going out by ra;ation are Majov Henry Doveton and 
Benjamin Philip», Esq. F iC S.; and the Auditors going out of office 
by rotation are James Parker Deane Esq, D.C.L., and Martial L 
Weich, Ksq,—.4li of whom, being eligible, cffor themselves for re- 


rectors and Auditors x otiring from office having been duly re- 
ihe us opposition, -se business of the Meeting terminated by 
the usual vote of toanks ug given. 

Prospectuses, coniainivg very fu | tebles of rates, forms of proposal, 
and every o ber ia « ion, will be forwarded, postage free, on ap 
plica ivn to any of tho Socie:y's agents, or to meg Secre — at the 
Chief Office, 25, Pali-mall. F.G P. NEISON, Aciu 

c. DOUGLAS SINGER, “Secretary, 
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